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5 chopping The usual salutations 
“i the severity of ‘the weather briefly dis- 
pass- 


his neighbor detained him with : 
in @ hurry, deacon. rome you likea 
morning? 


¢ old Ji 
tleman, at the 
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amaica, this 
) u, kindly,” said the old 
> ty sinning to 
ed vii ge et 
uv. trow LM gal to ~a a Md 
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‘ vs: Magarin was dictating a letter to his secretary. 
vercome with incessant work, fell asleep, and 
oo oy pn Da og AE ee up and 


conclusion, he 

“oratary, ages 
: verceived that the first lines of the letter only 
' rictemte fg doe te OS on the 


» tetary be estate the blow. The car- 
ut showing least emotion, said coolly : 
, We are both awake, let us proceed with our 
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ach present, he was called upon to perform 
ce of c! The left the cham- 
off,” and an in-going peer could not help in- 
tb annoyed him. 


og bishops in the house! No young bishops 
e!” growled the ecclesiastical prince, adding : 
. ‘ {Edo they think that I'am going to do thetr 
bat : for’em! Not I, sir, not I. 
ne exemplary gentiewan passed on. 





re J, of Addison county, Vt., was famous 
g to market a o better artiols of cheese than suy 
ieultural neighb i & mer- 
quire how it ha hap} 

<I can tell you the secret of it,” said the 
You may have noticed that, when the milk 
aecasiereae there is a kind of yellow 
rises on the top of it. Now some women are 
st peat that they skim this all off, but my wife 
rtickler, Ls stirs a all reseng together, and ra-ly, 
e cheese is all the be 








ten it is the custom to take off the hat when 
viging a salute. King Come once said to a gen- 
ho was commiserating him for being obliged to 
i. at off the whole longi of the Drottninggatan 
. wenn me cht, it ceedingly disagreeable, 
re quite right, it was ex: le. 
id not help wishing that tested of being King 
n, I was the King of Thibet, where, according 
ae pian salutation is simply to stick out your 
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ishop of Oxford, DP pag at St. Margaret’s 
ecently, in aid of the Westminster Hospital, 
ns the motives of some people’s charity : 

setae, contrast the amount you give when 

: is held at the door, and you can slip in your 

« outions quietly ran unseen in passing Sut, with 
“1. you would give in the same church and for the 

we object, were ‘ue plate handed into each pew, 

r respectability put upon its mettle.”’ 
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». you seem to be quite smart—altogether too 
c this school; can you tell me how many six 
sns are!” 
sir, half a dozen.” 

, how many are half a dozen white beans?” 


re asi smart boy! Now tell me how many 
+ oa@ns there are in six black ones?” 
‘ doen, if you skin tem! 








inquisitive epeenglt bgt on discovering that 

of oe ¥ exclaimed, addressing her 
vant 

* ‘less me, the genteel aie gent mtleman has gone 

way vithout paying his month’s , and left his 

= . with eee in it but bricks. I wonder how he 


Yeu thi 
The Serra gi girl pegmeensa that he had brought them 


soe ae te (280) placard suspended in a 
he ie Georgia Rai road, in ms following words : 
utleman will be kuown in these cars by ee 
off the seats, and his tobacco in his pocke 
; took out his penknife and cut out the words 
* Seats,” and the notice now reads thus 

*A vontleman will be known in these cars by keeping 
and his tobacco in his pockets. 
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ttle Failings.—‘‘ My James is a very good bo: 

(> old lady, ** but he has little failings, for Aw oF of 
perfect. ‘He threw the cat in the fire, flung his 
ther’s wig into the cistern, put his daddy’s pow- 
‘n into the stove, tied the coffee pot to Jowler’s 
Lo gy iu the barn, and gon BP cap bobbin 








ug ; but these are only chil foliies—he’s 
lent bey after all.” 
tionate wife—Do you know Mr. Brown, dear? 
hand— Yes. 
~—Well, don’t you think him a very deserving 
itu \and—Yes, v-e-r-y deserving. He deserves a good 
; a6 eae the next time he y aallaate you home Til 
» al pause. 
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upon a time, on a Sunday afternoon, a lad was so 

i » his motions that he did not get to the church 
il the cengvapeliia were coming out, and he said 
first man he met: 


hat, is it all done?” 
”’ said the man, ‘it’s all said, but I am thinking 
be a long time before it will be all done.” 


een ess 


Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman 

s before he fights, an Englishman is not particular 
» the order of precedence, but will do either to ac- 
rn general has said, 
ps would be as follows: an Irishman 
icunk, a Scotchman half starved, and an English- 
vith his belly full. 
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, rs are ou oor who are fortune’s toligteeb and 

like cates. t ver upon their legs; didappers, 

if you had stripped naked and thrown Sons West- 

er bridge, you ee a meet on the very next day, 

vag-wigs on their heads, swords by their sides, laced 
upon their backs, and money in their pockets. 
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\dy, the other day, asked a young gentleman: 
r, is your wife as pretty as you are? 
caring to be complimented at the expense of his 
he, ad way of gentie reproof, blushingly replied : 
caunot say about that, miss; but she has pretty 
ners!” 








jend met one of the hangers on of the courts in the 

,@ day or two 98°) and inquired ‘* How is business? ’ 
e reply was, * Very dull—nothing doing. If I only 
omething shes to do, I'd quit this jury business.” 
was @ professional juror. 
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THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 
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[contixvED.] 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CONFESSION. ?PHE PODESTA’S VISITOR. 


Tux setting sun was casting its level rays over 
the b iful island, shedding a soft, warm light, 
gilding mountain peak and tree top, and deep- 
ening the rich purple shadows in hill and valley. 
Here and there a torrent hing the 
last gleams, rolled in waves ot molten gold among 
the rocks and woods. Beneath lay the placid 
bay, now reflecting the crimson, purple and gold- 
en sunset clouds floating overhead, while here 
and there a broad sail flashed on the glowing 
sea. In the shadow of a massive rock, the 
monk Lorenzo stood contemplating the scone in 
rapt atvention. Intently he gazed upon the 
panoramic picture until its brilliant hues faded 
into the deepening twilight, and then bent his 
footsteps toward the monastery, intending to re- 
produce, for he had the talent of an artist, the 
picture impressed upon his soul, on the parch- 
taent scroll of am illuminated missal, 








fi 
At this moment, when the calm influences of 


natare had soothed and strengthened his heart, 
when his thoughts were raised above the pas- 
sions and trials of humanity, and directed heaven- 
ward, when the scenery that surrounded him 
seemed more paradisaical than terrestrial, he 
was recalled to the anxieties and cares of life by 
hearing a stifled groan. He stopped short ant 
listened intently. The ig was 

A tellow-being suffering in agony of mind or 
body must be near at hand, and requiring spirit- 
ual or medical aid. Inclining his head forward, 
and catching the faintest whisper with the saga- 
city of a huntsman, Lorenzo moved forward in 
the direction of the sound. Now he heard the 
moaning close beside him, yet saw nothing. ‘I'he 
grass was untrampled; and the sound seemed to 
proceed from a gigantic evergreen vale which 
stood a few paces to one side. Lorenzo was 
moving round the tree in search of the object of 
his solicitude, when he suddenly started back. 
His eyes were riveted on the form of a man re- 
clining agaiust the tree, covered with blood, and 
his features so distorted with pain, that, even if 
an intimate friend, it would have been impossible 
to recognize him. 

“Father of mercies!” exclaimed the monk. 
“Am | then destined, wherever I go, to meet 
with evidence of mortal hate and violence—the 
curse of this dear but unhappy island ?” 

‘The sound of his voice recalled the wandering 

es of the wounded man, for he opened his 
eyeS, as he feebly crossed himself, and taintly 
murmured : 

“You are just in time, reverend father. My 

are bered, and I feared to die with- 
ont confessing my sins; and alas! they are a 
weary load upon my soul.” 

Lorenzo kneeled beside the dying man and 
raised his head, while he spoke in a gentle tone. 

“ Confess, my son, while yet the time is grant- 
ed you.” 

‘tne dying man closed his eyes for a few 
minutes—then slowly opened them. 

“Sinner as 1 am—tearful as the thought of 
dying unshrived is, yet 1 dare not—will not con- 
fess—until you promise me secrecy.” 

“My son,” said the priest, in a tone of gentle 
reproot, “you are illinstructed in the laws of 
our holy charch, if you know not that an avow- 
al—sud sigilio confessionis—under the seal of con- 
fession is locked forever in the breast of the 
minister of God who hears it. The laws of man 
are powerless beside the laws of the church, and 
not even the highest earthly tribunal dare de- 
mand of the priest a betrayal of the secrets of the 
confession. Even if so commanded, the poorest 
of the brotherhood would suffer the rack, ay, the 
death by cord or axe, sooner than betray a 
secret so confided to him, so long as it could in- 
jure him who made it.” 

“Tt may be so—but I must have your personal 
sacred promise that what I confide in you shall 
be kept secret. It may be, indeed, that this pre- 
caution is unnecessary—for I feel my life ebbing 
away; but again, this hardy frame is tenacious 
of life—and my wound may not be mortal. In 
that case, my life would depend on the preserva- 
tion of my secret. 
not reveal it,” 








Promise then, that you will 








LORENZO FOSCARI STARTLE\T THE APPEARANCE OF ZILLAH. 
wie "Mau 
good, his action \s %-», rp wes heots his 
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© I promaize t, on pi Ga of one who never 
broke his pledge. So long as you live, you have 
nothing to fear from my lips.” 

“ Swear it?” 

“ I swear it before Heaven,” cried the monk, 
solemnly, and kissing his crucifix, in attestation 
of the oath. 

“Enough,” said the wounded man. “ Now 
listen to the avowal of my crime. I decoyed an 
old man into the forest, and ruthlessly murdered 
him—that is, I wounded him, and left him to 
bleed to death. In his last agony, as I was re- 
treating from the scene of my crime, he snatch- 
ed his carbine and fired at me, and from this 
wound Iam dying, so that he is avenged.” 

“Wherefore did you so foul a deed?” 

“He stood in my way. Can you grant me 
absolution of the crime ?”’ 

“Alas! my son, that you should have violated 
God’s holy law. ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is his 
express commandment. Yet he is merciful, and 
even to the greatest sinner vouchsafes, through 
the instrumentality of his consecrated ministers 
on earth, the remission of his sin, if the offender 
sincerely and truly repents.”” 

“And truly do I repent,” said the wounded 
man, “and implore the mercy of Heaven and the 
church.” 

“ Thou art thus absolved,” said Lorenzo, and 
he repeated the formula. “But,” ‘he added, 
after a pause, “you have made but half a con- 
fession—you have told me no names.” 

“ What are the names of the dead? The vic- 
tim is no more—and I shall soon follow him. 
But you shall know all. The old man I mur- 
dered was Guiseppe Montaldi.” 

“* Guiseppe Montaldi!”’ 

“Ay. The nameappears to startle you. The 
old man refused to give me his daughter’s hand, 
and I stabbed him to the heart. First I tried 
to make him believe that a young man, Nicola 
Foscari, was the assassin of his nephew Gennaro, 
and he signed a paper, adopting and endorsing 
that statement, and retracting the promise he 
made to bestow his daughter Lucia on young 
Foscari.”’ 

“That paper!” exclaimed Lorenzo, as the 
dying man, without recognizing the monk, made 
this awful confession. 

“ Your name ?” demanded Lorenzo, for though 
he closely scanned his person, the pale and dis- 
torted featares before him battled all attempts at 
recognition on his part. 

“* Matteo Barracini!” 

Lorenzo could not suppress a convulsive shud- 
der, as that name, hitherto so fatal to his family, 
smote his ear. Just then a spasm seized the 











head, he beheld Asa” rrack piiving on 
him a look of indigrat surprise. 

“‘ Your pardon, sigsrina ; but ying, the man 
confessed that he hd with him document it 
is important and necesary I shou, possess.” 

“Go!” cried the gl, with anmperious ges- 
ture, as the monk ros tohis fee “ Leave me 
alone with my dead. If, when Jarray him for 
the grave, I find augt that below to you, you 
shall have it. Your same is—” 

“Father Ambrosiu, of St. Jogh’s,” answer- 
ed the monk, stating lis conventuname, thoagh 
to avoid confusion, ye shall c¢inue to speak 
of him as Lorenzo Foscari. Hing answered 
this inquiry, the monk slowly \d sorrowfully 
retired. As he passed down t! winding path, 
he heard the voice of the maideraised in bitter 
lamentation, for with all her ults and fiery 
passions, Zillah Barracini was tderly attached 
to her brother. 





Signor Alfonzo Rabbia, the desta of Ajac- 
cio, was seated in his study, erying his otium 
cum dignitate in the p of a German 
pipe. The room was not richlyrnished, but it 
conveyed an idea of the habitand pursuits of 
its occupant. The huge oakemble that occu- 
pied the centre of the apartme: was piled with 
ponderous law books and parchents, and beside 
the single high and narrow ndow hung his 
official scarlet robe trimmed ith ermine. A 
few historical pictures of no gré value adorned 
the walls. Signor Rabbia was handsome, port- 
ly man, slightly bald, thoughe was not appa- 
rently more than fifty years of ze, with a pleas- 
ing countenance, though an a of irresolution 
about the mouth slightly detraed from the dig- 
nity of his appearance. 

The door opened and a servnt appeared. 

“Signor, a stranger asks tosee you on busi- 
ness.” 





presence, but he bade the corvant begone for a 





visit is indeed pena i and I will trouble 


foolish fellow, and introduce the visitor. 
“Nothing but business,” ‘said the podesta, as 
he settled himself into an attitude in his high- 
backed carved arm-chair. “ Not a moment to 

myself.” 

Yet for all this, he really enjoyed the interrup- 
tion, for he was never so happy as when officia- 
ting in his magisterial character. The door pre- 
sently opened, and the servant ushered in the 
visitor. 
The appearance of the new-comer was any- 
thing but prepossessing. The man wore a cloak 
which was so folded over the shoulder and held 
so high as to completely conceal the lower part 
of his face, while it was so ample that its volum- 
inous folds swept the ground. A slouched vel- 
vet cap also concealed all the countenance but 
a well cut nose and a pair of piercing blacx eyes 
that blazed like coals of fire. Indeed the stran- 
ger seemed more like a bravu, a professional 
violator of the laws, than a peaceful citizen in- 
voking their protection, and we must pardon the 
podesta if he laid his hand on the pistol he 
always wore in his bosom. 
Signor Rabbia eyed the man with a distrustful 
glance, as he stood, still muffled in his cap and 
cloak, close to the entrance door. Having wait- 
ed some time for his visitor to speak, but finding 
him continue mute and motionless, he addressed 
him in a voice, the measured pomposity of 
which strove to mask his gnawing fears. 
“You wished to speak with me on an urgent 
business, I understand ?” 
“ Yes, but alone,” and the stranger pointed to 
the servant who was waiting respectfully beside 
his master’s chair. Signor Rabbia’s heart beat 
a little faster at this intimation, but he turned to 
the servant, and said : 
“Julio, you can leave us now. But keep 
within call outside the door,” he added, in a 
whisper, as the man passed his chair. 





“‘On_ business ?” replied th judge pettishly. 
“Am I to be always pestered wh b nev- 
era moment to myself! Tru it appears as if 
all the affairs of the islan rested on my 
shoulders.” 

“ What answer shall I give Im, signor ?” 

“The answer you should \ave given him, 
blockhead, without consulting ae. 
comes out of business hours.” 

“T did so, signor, but he wan’t satisfied.” 

* Wouldn’t take no for an mswer—eh, Julio. 





Well, tell him from me—fromthe podesta, that | 


he must call to-morrow mornim, and then I will 


: grant him a hearing.” 


strong frame of the bandit—his eyes rolled wildly | 


in their orbit, were then set in his head, and his 
whole form became rigid and motionless. 

“TI will obtain that fatal document, 
Lorenzo, “that in no event, it may ever become 
the instrument of evil.” 

With this purpose, Lorenzo bent over the 
body, but nowhere could he find the paper. He 
was preparing to search the bandit’s belt, when 
he heard a rustling in the bushes, and a clear, 
high voice, exclaimed : 

“Is it the duty of a priest to rob the dead ?” 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 
Lorenso started, for though his motive were 


” 


said | 


“Signor,” said the servant,‘ he says that he , 
must see you, for it is an affar of life or death | 


that brooks no delay.” 

“Well, well, if that’s the case, I suppose I 
must sacrifice my comfort, as - always do, to the 
public good—Maygister semperparatus—but you 
don’t understand Latin. If its a case of life and 
death—and no common justice business—I must 


look official. Help meon withmy robe. Here! | 


that will do.” 


The servant aided his master to don his judi- | 
cial robe, and then stepping back a pace or two, | 


clasped his hands and contemplated him with 
silent admiration. The judge was inwardly 
gratified by this mute tribute to his imposing 


Tell him he | 


“ Now, signor,” said the podestate, “ you can 
speak out—but be brief, for I like not to have my 
few leisure moments broken in upon by cares of 
business.” 

The muffled figure stepped nearer the timid 
podesta, who still kept his hand in his bosom, 
| after having opened the door to make sure that 
| no one was listening, and quietly turned the key 

in the lock to guard against intrusion. These 
proceedings, it is unnecessary to say, did not 
tend to reassure the trembling magistrate. At 
last, the stranger, finding everything to his mind, 
allowed the cloak to fall from his face, and said, 
in alow tone: 
“I would speak of the murder of Signor 
Guiseppe Montaldi.” 
“J know all about it,” said the magistrate ; 

| « it’s a terrible affair—wont bear talking about— 
it is unnecessary, I know all about it, friend.” 

“J rather fancy you are mistaken, Signor 
Rabbia, and am inclined to think, nay, I am sure 
that you know nothing about it.” 

« You are very positive, sir,” said the magis- 
| trate, with an air of offended dignity. 
| «Know you the assassin ?” 

« Ts it not my business to ferret out all crimes *” 
replied the podesta, evasively. 


“You do not answer my question,” said the 


you no longer.” 


“ Stop, I didn’t say that I knew hitn exactly— 


that is—that I knew his name—but situated as 
1am with spies and informers at my service. 
In short, young man—” 


“In short, you know little or nothing about it,” 


interrupted the stranger, irreverently, “ while I 
hold the key to the whole mystery.” 


“Indeed! then if such be the case, I will par- 


don your msnner in consideration of your mat- 
ter; and as podesta of Ajaccio,’ 
added, with some dignity, “I command you to 


speak out.” 


’* the magistrate 


“ The assassin of Montaldi.” 
“Ay, aman whose death has spread dismay 


and desolation through the island.” 


“He stood high in the opinion of the com. 

munity.” 

“And deservedly so.” 

«“ He was among my friends.” 

“And knew you what men say of the assas- 

sination ?” 

“There is but one opinion, that it was a foul, 

inhuman deed.” 

“ Something more than that.” 

“7 do not understand you.” 

“J will explain,” said the stranger. 

talk of the authorities of the island.” 

“And what dare they presume to say of the 

anthorities ?”’ asked the podesta. 

“That justice is but a name.” 

“ How?” 

“ That justice is but a name—that crime stalks 

abroad with impunity, because justice is halt as 

well as blind.” 

# Theyidere not mention my yur in their 

eensy,; 

t Feed have gone to that length, signor.” 

“The "insolent varlets!”” 

“TInsolent or not, they say that the podesta 

fears to probe these bloody mysteries.” 

“And this is my reward for my incessant labors ? 

Ungrateful public !’’ 

“T can set you right in public estimation,” 

said the stranger, earnestly. “I can, as I said 

before, name the assassin of Guiseppe Mon- 

taldi.” 

“Do sot” . 

“J will—but on one condition.” 

“Name it?” said the podesta. 

“That you promise to bring him to justice, 

however great his name, however high his rank, 

however powerful and influential his family may 
qv 

a I promise all you desire. I will show the 

carping populace, that justice, like the lightning 

of heaven, spares the noble’s palace no more than 

the laborer’s hut.” 

“« Would 1 could feel assured of this,” said the 

stranger, with some hesitation. 

“T pledge my honor to it. It is not my wont 

to let acriminal escape because his family is 

high and influential. You can be no student of 

the criminal record, or you would know that its 

black list shows the inscription of a Borgo a 

Baglioni, a Colonna. What more would you 

ask?” 

“ Your solemn pledge in this special case.” 

“Then, I promise most solemnly, that the 

assassin of Guiseppe Montaldi, whatever be his 

name, rank or title, shall be pronounced guilty, 

sentenced and suffer by the axe. Now let me 

hear his name *” 

“ Nicola Foscari is the assassin.” 

“Nicola Foscari!” exclaimed the judge, in 

astonishment. 

“The same.” 

“ You cannot mean Nicola Foscari, the son of 
Paoli Foscari.” 

“No other. You know the family ” 

“Know them ! of course Ido. I am intimate 
with all the influential families of Ajaccio and 
even of other cities,” said the judge, smoothing 
the folds of his ample gown with an air of 
gravity. ‘Besides, he added, “ our families are 
distantly connected. I cannot believe any con- 
nection of mine guilty of so dark a deed.” 

“I perceive,” said the stranger, “ that I have 
done wrong to come hither with my accusation. 
The people say that powerful family connection 
will always assure the acquittal of a man of 
rank, however direct may be the evidence against 
him.” 

“‘T have told you once already that I was an 
impartial judge. Yet the charge is so mon- 
strous! It lacks commonsense. Why, Nicola 
Foscari is the affianced husband of Lucia Mon- 
taldi.” 

“I know it.” 

“Then how unlikely that he should murder 
the father of his bride.” 

“The very reason.” 

“T do not understand you.” 


“ They 


promise of his daughter’s hand ?” 





| stranger, firmly. 


“Tf you know the assassin, my 














“ Suppose Montaldi should have retracted the 


“ Retracted it! and wherefore. The match 
was a judicious one. The young people loved 
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each other, and their union would heal a bitter 
feud.” 

“Ttell you, judge, Montaldi did retract his 
promise.” 

“And wherefore ?” 

“Because Nicola Foscari murdered young 
Gennaro Montaldi, the nephew of Guiseppe.” 

“Ts that proven ?” 

“To the satisfaction of Montaldi it was, and 
hence he broke off the match, and, in an access 
of fury, Nicola slew the old man.” 

“‘ T cannot believe so fearful a tale.” 

“T speak not at random. I do not rest my 
charge on my own assertions. Unfortunately 
for Nicola Foscari, I have positive proofs of it.” 

“And who are you that dares make such a 
damning accusation? You came hither, muffled 
in a mysterious manner—your conduct is strange, 
your actions suspicious, and bring a capital 
charge against one of the noblest young men of 
the island. The podesta’s study is not like the 
lion’s mouth of Venice,into which any anony- 
mous slanderer may cast a withering accusation 
to glut his hatred or envy. The podesta of 
Ajaccio is not a blind and credulous tool of 
anonymous maligners. Those who invoke his 
aid or his action must come to him frankly and 
openly. Again, I demand to know who you 
are ?”” 
“T am Zillah Barracini.” And the disguised 
woman, removing her cap and false beard, stood 
before the astonished magistrate in her true 
colors. 
Since the death of the far-fanfed bandit, Gio- 
vanni Corvato, the name of Barracini had be- 
come notorious, because Matteo Barracini, the 
only son of the house was “in the macchia,” 
which phrase implied that he liad joined the 
bandits. He had linked himself with these ont- 
laws, and as a daring leader among them he was 
fast becoming as much dreaded and as infamous- 
ly celebrated as Corvato. Thus it was with as- 
tonishment, mingled with admiration and fear, 
Signor Alfonso Rabbia beheld before him the 
beautiful sister of the brigand. He shook his 
head, as he said, doubtfally : 
“Tt is a grave charge that you prefer, young 
woman, and you must be aware that before I 
take any steps inf the matter, it will be necessary 
that you produce ample and substantial proof of 
what you aver.” 
“T told you I was provided with such proof.” 
“ Let me see it.”” 
“Thave written proof which I can produce 
when necessary—but far too precious to be car- 
ried about with me. On the word of a Corsican, 
Tassure you that I have such evidence in my 
possession—evidence that would bring low the 
proudest head in the island, if justice be admin- 
istered without fear and favor.” 
“And that it is and will continue to be so ad- 
ministered, you have my solemn assurance,” 
said the podesta. 
“T will doubt it no longer, after a declara- 
tion. Well, signor, I have done néy duty. 
came hither that you might issue ord€" “5 oo 
Nicola Foscari on the charge of murderirg his 
friend and beneft , Guiseppe Montaldi. Will 
you do so?” 

“Tcan scarcely give you an answer—I dare 
not decide hastily—I must have time to think. 
Justice is slow but sure. I will give you my 
answer to-morrow evening.” 

“Then it will be too late. I have reason to 
believe that he is preparing to fly the island, and 
will go to France with the Chevalier Eugene de 
Montrose. You‘know him ?” 

“The accomplished duellist and gambler? 
es.”” 

“Can you reconcile it with your duty to allow 
this criminal the slightest chance for evading the 
just penalty of the law?” 

“IT am overwhelmed by the suddenness of this 
communication,” said the podesta, and resting 
his head on his hand, he appeared plunged in 
deep thought. A moment afterwards, he looked 
up, and said : 

“TI crave your pardon, Signora Barracini. 
In my great trouble I forgot the courtesy due a 
lady. Pray be seated.” 

Zillah obeyed the invitation, and seated her- 
self directly opposite the perplexed official ; fix- 
ing her dark, penetrating eyes upon the embar- 
rassed face before her, as if to read in his con- 
tracted brow his vacillating thoughts. 

The podesta reflected deeply on the situation 
in which he found himself plunged so effectually. 
A chance now offered to prove himself an im- 
partial, fearless judge, an incorruptible magis- 
trate, wholly uninfluenced by friendship, rank or 
wealth. On one side of the medal he saw him- 
self crowned with civic laurels, for having con- 
ferred a benefit on his fellow-citizens by bringing 
the murderer of one of the best men in Ajaccio 
to justice, in spite of the bribes he was very cer- 
tain would be offered to him by the friends of the 
accused. But the medal had two sides, and the 
cautious official looked at both. The reverse 
presented a picture not quite so flattering to his 
pride. He saw there the culprit brought before 
the court and found innocent, and heard around 

him the mocking cries of the people, jeering him 

for having been vain and credulous enough to 
give credence to an accusation so base against 
an honored and popular member of one of the 

first families in Ajaccio. If I fail,” he asked 

himself, “‘ what will become of my reputation ?” 

Just then the deep, rich voice of Zillah was 

heard as if replying to his thoughts : 

“ You cannot fail, signor; I have the strongest 

proofs of his guilt. I pledge my life to secure 

his conviction ; and I tell you there is no such 

thing as failure. Only serve the warrant, and 

leave the rest to me.” 

“T dare not,” faltered the podesta. 

“T tell you he will be proven guilty, and you 

will win immortal honor by bringing him to jus- 

tice, for there are few magistrates who would 

dare to lift a hand against ome so rich and noble.” 

This little touch of flattery uttered in a low, 

winning voice, gained the cause of the fair 

pleader. The podesta looked round the room 

with a proud smile. He rubbed his hands, while 

his face flashed with the thoughts of coming 

triumph, and he saw himself addressing the as- 

sembled court in such terms that the guilty one 





tears. So engrossed was he by his ambitious 











drew his sword, and placed himself before t¥%: may be entirely innocent of the charge 


thoughts, that he forgot his visitor, until recalled | affrighted Lucia. 


by her siren voice. 
“T await your answer, Signor Rabbia.” 
“You shall have it,” said the podesta, with 
unwonted firmness. ‘“ Nicola Foscari shall be 


uninformed young man. 


eferred against him. What right have we to 





STORY OF A CHINESE EMPEROR. 
The emperor Khang-Hi was, in his youth 


“ Unwarrantable !” retorted the official. “ Pofonounce a man guilty, till the law has proved remarkable for his sincere love for his subjects, 


Know that I hayém so? The law says that prisoners shall have 
warrant for entering every house, ay, palace benefit of a doubt. Now it may well be 


arrested to-morrow.” 
“ To-morrow—why not to-night ?” 


Ajaccio, if I see cause. I am the embodinfoubted whether so gallant a cavalier, one who 
of the law, and clothed with legal panghas succeeded in interesting so lovely a lady in 


family might bias your actions.” 


shall be watched, and he cannot escape us.” 
“ That is well.” 


duty, young woman.” 
“Tonly feared that your friendship for tho 


“Justice knows neither friend nor foe. It 


my sword ?” 


Hand me your sword! Nay, no big looks /his behalf, can have committed an offence so 
“I have my reasons—but fear nothing. He | sistance is useless. You see I have plen heinous as that of murder. Stand back, Jacopo. 
backers here, and if you were to offer resist 
my bullies would no more mind hacking yoq you are called for. You’re such an unmitigated 
“You shall see whether I am afraid to do my | inch bits, than tossing off a glass of La 

Christi.” 


€ 


“But wherefore am I called upon to g 


“Because I came here to arrest you? 


and hope.” 
cause—an instrument in the hands of fate.” 


cruel. Could your father know them, he would 
chide you for them.” 


ay, reason tells me Iam wrong—and yet—” 


and make me sadder than ever.” 


imaginations. Rather look at happier hopes. 
I prophesy bright days, ay, long years of happi- 
ness in store for both of us.” 


deep voice. 


burst within the room. The stern, harsh sen- 
tence was sufliciently alarming, but it was fol- 
lowed by the confused sound of many feet in the 
hall without. Lucia and Nicola sprang to their 
feet, and the latter furiously faced the unknown 
spokesman and intruder. He was a large, thick- 
set, brutal-looking fellow, and his dress and 
insignia proclaimed him to be the chief of the 
police. Glancing through the open door, Lucia 
beheld ten or a dozen men drawn up in close 
order without, and wearing the same uniform. 


demanded Nicola, in a hanghty tone, while he 





holds the balance even.” 


and coolness.” 


our qualities.” 
“May you long live to enjoy your honors and 
to administer justice in Corsica.” 
“T thank you.” 
“ Addio! signor, and buona notte!’ 
“ Good-night, fair maid.” 
“ Forget not to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow Nicola Foscari shall be in the 
hands of the law.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
ROSES AND THORNS. 


Lucra Monratp1 and Nicola Foscari were 
seated near a little open window. That shroud- 
ed, drooping figure, was unlike the gay, elastic 
Lucia of happier hours ; but grief had suddenly 
folded her in its shadow, and her spirits sank be- 
neath its malign influence. Her face was pallid 
with deep seated distress, and her black dress 
served to intensify its marble whiteness. Her 
entire air and attitude gave evidence of her sor- 
row. Even her beautiful eyes were suffused with 
tears, as her lover spoke to her in tender ac- 
cents. 
“T could weep with you, dearest, at the sad end 
of one so beloved, but that my blood boils with 
fury at my inability to trace the assassin. Could 
I obtain a clue to the perpetrator of this last 
crime, I would follow him to the ends of the 
earth, until he had atoned for the deed.” 
“Alas! dear Nicola, I am a fated being—I 
bring only sorrow to all who love—to all who 
are dear to me.” 
“No, no—you are the spirit of joy itself,” said 
Nicola; and he murmured the words of a Cor- 
sican song : 

“+ S’entrassi ’ndru paradisu santu, santu, 

E nun truvassu u tia, mia n’esciria.”"* 

Lucia listened to the little song, and a look of 
ineffable love filled her eyes. A pause ensued, 
which was first broken by Nicola. 
“You heard the song, dear Lucia, and must 
never doubt my love.” 
“Tt was not that I doubted your love, but my 
own ability to bring you happiness.” 
“The very sight of you makes me happy.” 
“Tt is not that. Wherever I go, I bring trou- 
ble on my loving friends. Before I knew you, 
I was the cause of you and your noble brother 
risking your lives forme. Again, had you not 
been to visit me, you would never have received 
that wound which came near costing you your 
life !” 
“Speak not of it, Lucia—it was retributive 
justice for my absurd jealousy ” 

“You are approaching a dang subject,” 
said Lucia, holding up her slender fore-finger, 
while a smile stole over her wan countenance, 
like a sunbeam flashing across a cloud. “ Nico- 
la,” she added, earnestly, ‘I should be very glad 
to know who wounded you, and wherefore.” 
Nicola smiled as he looked at the delicate 
figure before him, but became serious as he noted 
her white hand’approach her bosom, and marked 
the gleam of a jewelled stiletto, the invariable 
companion of every Corsican woman. 

“ Dearest,” he said, and the tone was tender, 
if reproachful. ‘Lay aside your poignard and 
your vengeful thoughts. There has been blood 
enough shed without spilling any more—and if 
the offender were found, it is not for a woman’s 
hand to accomplish the Vendetta.” 

Lucia’s face saddened again—her hand fell 
listlessly into her lap, and for a moment her 
head dropped as if bowed down by the weight of 
thoughts. Anon, she raised it and looked at her 
companion with troubled eyes. 

“Nicola, I know not why—but something in 
my heart tells me, that directly or indirectly, I 
am the cause of my dear father’s death.” 

“ You, Lucia—you, the gentle, loving, affec- 
tionate daughter—the old man’s stay and joy 





“ Yes, even I—not consciously—but still the 


“Dismiss such ideas—they are baseless and 


“I cannot help it—I know I am sadly foolish, 


“Yet what ?” 
“They will force themselves upon my mind— 


“For my sake, dear Lucia, banish these wild 


“You are a false prophet, then!” cried a 


The lovers started as if a shell had suddenly 


“What means this anwarrantable intrusion ?” 





should tremble and the audience all be moved to 


found you not there, I would leave it.” 


“Tt is not all who have Signor Rabbia’s skill | #dvancing astep forward. 


“Perhaps not—perhaps not. The dignity was | Wherefore I am arrested ?”” 
not conferred on us without a due weighing of 


name of the law, my fine fellow,” said th> 
“ Before I surrender my weapon, I mu¥ 


“ Can’t you even guess ?” 

“So help me Heaven, I am conscio?® 
crime.” 

“So much the worse for youthen—fcest 
you on the charge of murder !”” 

“ Murder!” exclaimed Nicola, aghe 

“Ah, I knew that word would brim’ to 
your bearings.” 

“ Great God!” there is some mist/re!” 
said Lucia, now stepping forward, anfront- 
ing the officer, pale but resolute. 

“There is no mistake, signorina,” &d the 
officer, somewhat respectfully, for the of her 
pale face and graceful figure, dray! deep 
mourning, affected him, brute as he : “‘ You 
had better retire to another room 11 deal 
with this young man. What I havay will 
only give you pain.” And he ded his 
hand, as if to lead her away, but she@™k from 
his touch, and stepping back, plactself be- 
side her lover, saying, as she did s 

“Tam certain that you have mome mis- 
take—and whatever you have to s am will- 
ing to hear.” 

“Is not this young man namécola Fos- 
cari?” asked the officer, who Hotived the 
shudder with which Lucia had /led his at- 
tempt to lead her from the roonf took this 
method of resenting it. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, signorina, as you se@ doubt my 
authority and my intelligenceh, have the 
goodness to read that.” 

And with these words he hf her a war- 
rant for the arrest of Nicola /cati, charged 
with the crime of murdering Gppe Montaldi, 
a citizen of Ajaccio, and ¢d by Alfonso 
Rabbia, podesta of Ajaccio. 

Lucia’s face grew pale as 4, and her eyes 
dark with despair as she this document. 
“ Father of mercies! wha plot is here!” 
she almost shrieked. 

“ Yowsee, signorina, that @ was no mistake 
abont it, and that I do but ¢ the orders of the 
chief: ot” 

“ yates your Wergsw?” cried Lucia. 
And k.wiélicola couttd st her hand, she had 
torn the ptesta’s warrg into twenty pieces, 
and flung tm at the fveof the official. 

“Do yoknow what pu have done?” cried 
the officer, sivering witlanger. 
“Perfect well,” reped Lucia. ‘I have 
treated witkcorn the madate of a despot, and 
bafiled his rvile tool.” 
And drang her daggr, Lucia placed herself 
resolutely tore her love, 
The manf law could hardly repress an ex- 
clamation admiration, 1s he saw.this delicate 
girl exhibit. much courage, however misplaced 
and ineffectl. Nicola had not spoken, so com- 
pletely wase overwhelmed by this sudden 
stroke of foie. 
“You ha only placed obstructions in the 
path of my ty, and caused an idle delay, my 
lady,” saidie officer. ‘Here, you Serveria 
and Jacopo he called to two of his posse, 
“help standiard over this man. Do not suffer 
him to escaz—while I am gone—but shoot him 
like a dog if} attempts it. I hold you respon- 
sible for his fe keeping during my sd 


Fall back into your ranks, and wait there till 


blackguard yourself, that you fancy every man 

you meet is a rogue, and treat him as you de- 

served to be treated. You ought to know that 

we’re dealing with a gentleman who would die 

sooner than break his word. And you need not 

make such a parade of your carbines. Shoulder 

arms! Who ordered yon to present ?” 

“T did,” said the lieutenant, sullenly. 

“ Confound your impudence !” said the officer, 

who required somebody to vent his fi-humor 

upon. ‘Don’t you ever presume to originate 

anorder. Wait till you hear me give the word 

of command. Now, signor,’’ he added, address- 

ing Nicola, “I await your leisure.” 

“In one moment,” said Nicola. 

He turned to speak to Lucia, but she had left 

the room. With a deep sigh he followed -his 

conductor. In the entry stood Lucia, with a 

veil of black silk, called a mezzaro, thrown over 

her head. She seemed calm and resolute, though 

Nicola knew by the expression of her eyes and 

the quivering of her pale lips, that her calmness 

was only external. 

“Can I speak one word with you, signor?” 

she asked, of the officer. 

“A thousand, if you like, sweet lady,” replied 

the official, with an offensive air of gallantry. 

Lucia forced herself to conceal her repugnance 

to his manner, and led him away into the em- 

brasure of a window. 

“Tam anxious,” she said, in a low tone, so 

that Nicola could not overhear her, ‘to accom- 

pany this gentleman.” 

“ButI am leading him to prison.” 

“T suspected as much. But I am his affianced 

bride—I must have an apartment in that prison.” 

“ The doors are only open to criminals.” 

“T know that. But I have heard that a gold- 

en key would open even a prisoner’s door toa 

criminal, much more easily to an innocent per- 

son who seeks confinement voluntarily.” 

“Ay, but who has this golden key ?” 

“It is here,” said Lucia, slipping a purse of 

gold into his hand. 

“TH putthe key in my pocket,” said the 

official, “and be sure of it, I shall make good 

use of it.” 

“Then I rely upon your procuring me ad- 
4 ” 





“You may rely on my serving you to the ut- 
most of my power. But let me give you one 
piece of advice, my lady. Don’t attempt to walk 
through the street beside the prisoner—that 
would compromise yoy. Keep ns in. sight, if 
you like, but walk on the other gidewof the way. 
I wont hurry the march.” _* 
“TT thank you for the hint.” 

Lucia accordingly preceded the escort, and 
issuing from the house, crossed over to the other 
side of the street, mufiling her face in her mezzaro, 
so that no one could recognize her. 
The chief then put his men in marching order, 
the prisoner, beside whom he walked being in the 
centre of the squad, with a flanker on the other 
side, so that a casual passenger could not have 
identified the object of all this precaution. 
Nicola, overwhelmed by his condition, walked 
with downcast eyes, and took heed of nothing 


and his strong feeling of justice; and he never 
failed to protect the innocent and punish the 


prevarications of the mandarins. * Being one 
day engaged in hunting—the favorite diversion 
of the Tartars—he had left his attendants, and 
proceeding along a lonely road, saw an old man 
sitting on the ground and weeping bitterly. The 
young emperor alighted from his horse, went up 
to the man without making himself known, and 
asked the cause of his sorrow. The old man 
replied that it was of little use to tell him the 
cause, since he could not remedy it. 
“Be of good courage, venerable man,” said 
the emperor. ‘Perhaps I would be of some 
use to you. Tell me the subject of your grief.” 
“Since your good heart disposes you to in- 
uire into the cause of my misery, good master, 
1 will tell you,” was the reply. “I had a little 
property in the neighborhood of the imperial 
residence; the governor of the palace found my 
estate to his liking, he seized upon it, and has 
reduced me to beg my bread. had a son, too, 
who might have been the support of my old age, 
but the governor has taken him to make him a 
slave. These things are the cause of my tears.” 
The young emperor took the two hands of the 
unfortunate man in his, and said : 
“Calm yourself, venerable old man. This 
imperial palace—is it far from here ?”” 
“Five Zi, master.” 
“Very well—let us come together, and ask 
the governor to restore to you your property and 
your son.” 
“ Ah, master!” cried the old man, in a tone 
of despair, “have I not told you that this wicked 
man is the governor of an imperial palace? It 
would not be safe for either you or me to go to 
him. We should get nothing but insults and ill 
treatment.” 
“ Take courage,” said the emperor; “I am 
determined to take this step, and hope it will 
lead to good.” 
The old man remarked the frank and noble 
deportment of the young unknown, and began 
to feel more confidence, and he then said he was 
ready to accompany the prince to the imperial 
alace ; “but,” he added, “I shall delay you a 
ong time, master, for I am old, and cannot fol- 
low the steps of your horse.”” 
“That is true,” said Khang-Hi, “ yon have 
attained to a venerable age, but I am young and 
strong ; so, you shall mount my horse, and I 
will walk.” 
The old man, however, would not accept this 
offer, and Khang-Hi, therefore, had recourse 
to the expedient of taking him up behind him, and 
they were proceeding in this manner, when 
some mandarins of the imperial suit came up. 
The sovereign addressed a few words to them in 
the Tartar language, and they retired, though 
not without often turning to observe the singular 
situation of their young emperor. When the 
pair arrived at the imperial palace, Khang: Eli 
demanded to see the governor, and when he ap- 
peared, the sovereign stripped off his hunting- 
dress, and showed the imperial dragon that he 
wore embroidered on his breast. The governor 
fell on his knees, and the old man tremblingly 
threw himself at the feet of his protector, who 
was raising him with great affubility, when the 
rinces of the blood and grand dignitaries who 
had been following the chase issued from a val- 
ley, and came to range themselves round their 
imperial master, and Khang-Hi determined to 
make this brilliant throng the witnesses of the 
cee eer of the wicked mandarin. After 
aving reproached him bitterly, he ordered him 
to be beheaded, and then addressing himself to 
the old man, who btood as petrified, the em- 
peror said ¢ 
“Venerable man, I restore to you the son and 
the estate which were taken from you, and from 
this moment I appoint you governor of this 
palace ; but take care that prosperity effects no 
change in your feelings or your conduct, or an- 
other may one day profit by your injustice.” 
Such, according to the annals, was the young 
emperor, who, at the period of which we have 
been speaking, had just commenced his reign, 
and who was so soon to become the protector 
and the friend of the preachers of the gospel in 
China.—Christianity in China. 





LAMB-ING AN ASS. 





until his conductors paused before a low: browed 
stone portal, that pierced the wall of a large 
stone structure, before which sentinels were pac- 
ing to and fro. 
The chief knocked thrice at the wicket, and 
after the interchange of question and answer 
with some person within, a heavy chain was 
heard to fall, a ponderous key to turn in the lock, 
and then the door swung open on its hinges. 
Nicola paused as he was about to cross the 





“Stay!” id Nicola, advancing. “ Here is 
my sword, Iirrender myself. Cheer up, Lucia. 
This is a farce. At the 
worst it can it cause me a temporary imprison- 
ment. Mure! I have never shed blood but 
in self-defenca lawful vengeance in fair com- 
bat and in hd@lood.” 
“ He says lhas killed men in hot blood,” said 
the chief, to bh lieutenant. ‘‘ Remember that.” 
“‘Miscrean” said Nicola. 
“Come, cae, master, no hard words, or 
you will fare ie harder for it. Your pride will 
come down meg or two before we have done 
with you. Nw be quiet for a moment, while I 
fit you with aair of delicate bracelets.” 
And the miion of the law was preparing to 
fetter his prisner, when Nicola pushed them 
aside roughly, aying : 
“T will not » bound, like a felon. I give you 
the word of agentleman and @-soldier, that I 
will make no aempt to escape.” 
“An assassi can hardly claim to be called a 
gentleman,” ssd the officer, with a sneer, as he 
beckoned to ts mento put the manacles on 
young Foscari; wrists. 
“It is no pat of your duty to insult and out- 
rage those whicome into your custody,” said 
Nicola. ‘You have no right to term me an 
assassin, till 1.m proven such. You have no 
right to assumemy guilt—and before Heaven and 
these witnesses 1 protest my innocence.” 
“ Fine words my fine fellow, don’t catch old 
birds,” said theobdurate official. 
Quick as thught, Lucia, who had lost no 
single word of tiis dialogue, glided to the officer’s 
side, and slipping a purse into his hand, whis- 
pered, hurriedly: 
“ Do not degrade him, by putting him in irons ; 
he will not escape.” 

Then stepping back, she said, aloud : 





another? Is chivalry extinct in Corsica ?” 


courtier. “I thank you for the implied reproach 





* “If Thadentered the blessed, blessed paradise, and 


the unfortunate. 


“Cannot one gentleman take the word of 


“J trust not, my lady,” said the officer, bow- | untramelled. No sleep—no rest for me, till I 
ing low, in an awkward attempt to play the | have unravelled this web of mystery and misfor- 


No one can say Antonio Galetti is severe upon | less and suffering, I shall know how w bear him 


hreshold of this gloomy prison, and turned to 
give one last look at the scene of freedom he was 
quitting. At this moment, Lucia rushed forward 
and threw herself into his arms. 
“ Dear—dear Nicola,” she cried, “do not be 
downcasi—do not be disheartened—for I will 
share your imprisonment with you.” 
“ By whose authority ?” asked the surly jailor, 
who was waiting impatiently, to close the gate. 
« By the authority of the chief of police,” re- 
plied Lucia. 
“His authority goes not beyond this thres- 
hold,” said the jailor. ‘‘ We allow no visitors at 
this hour, least of all, women.” 
“How!” cried Lucia, turning to the chief. 
“Have you deceived me?” 
“Not a bit of it,” replied the official, with a 
cunning smile. “I told you I would serve you 
to the extent of my power. This gentleman 
says my power ends here.” 
“Enough,” said Nicola. ‘“ Waste not your 
words on that fellow. Even if he could open 
the prison gates to you, I would not permit you 
to cross this gloomy threshold. Nay, weep not, 
dearest, my detention cannot be long—for I am 
innocent of the dreadful charge brought against 
me. And you can do me more service by re- 
taining your liberty, than by resigning it. You 
must apprize my friends of my situation—you 
must ascertain who are my enemies—who plan- 
ned this assault upon my peace.” 
“ Come, come,” said the jailor. “Make an 
end of this. I must lock up and conduct you to 
the governor of the prison, and then to your cell.” 
Foscari strained his mistress in a last embrace, 
and then stepped forward, and the heavy iron 
door closed behind him. Lucia stood for some 
moments gazing in despair at the portal that had 
swallowed up her hopes. It seemed like the 
gate of Dante’s Inferno. Then she suddenly 
roused herself : 
“No time to waste in sorrow!” she said. 

“ Nicola is right. I can best serve him free and 


tune. He is innocent—but should he fall, guilt- 


pous young ass of the English navy had 
mainly monopolized the conversation at the table 
of a friend, where Charles Lamb was an honored 
guest. His conduct appeared to show that he 
considered that he alone had a right to talk, 
which, Lamb observing, he became the subject 
of some of those keen satires which the latter 
was capable of administering. 

“That is a most ex dinary circ c) 
which you mention,” said Lamb, “1 wonder he 
had not immediately ceased to exist.” 

“0, noo-o, not atall; bullet wound, don’t 
‘ou see; but a cunnon-ball, don’t you observe, 
isa different matter? Once on the ‘ Terrific 
Johannesbull,’ (478 gnn-ship, ye kno’,) there 
was a sailor who mounted the swawouds—a ball 
came, and took off his ’ands and harms. He 
dwopped of caws; but w'tlehe was dwopping, 
don’t you see, there came another cannon-ball 
which struck him abaft, and took off. both of 
his legs. It couldn’t possibly ’ave ‘appened, 
you observe, in ten cases out of five, in the most 
tewific engagement.” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Lamb, “and you 
saw this yourself?” 

“T saw it as plain, p’rhaps, on the ’ole, plainer 
than what I see you at this moment.” 

“ Ah! was the seaman saved? You say he 
was dropped a ’elpless ‘ulk into the hocean ; but 
was he hultimately saved ?” 

“Good heaven! no!—harms gone—legs shot 
hoff, don’t ou see 1—'ow could he swim? Lost, 
of caws!!’ 

“ What a pity!” said Lamb, musingly—“ if 
that man had been saved, he might have become 


an ornament to society !”—London Times. 








HOW TO MEET TROUBLE. 


We should brave trouble, as the New England 
boy braves winter. The school isa mile away 
over the snowy hills, yet he lingers not by the 
fire; but, with his books slung over his shoulder, 
and his cap tied closely under his chin, he sets 
out to face the storm. And when he reacher 
the topmost ridge, where the powdered snow 
lies in drifts, and the north wind comes keen and 
biting, does he shrink and cower down beneath 
the fences, or run into the nearest house to warm 
himself? No; he buttons up his coat, and re- 
joices to defy the blast, and tosses the snow 
wreaths with his foot; and so, erect and fearless, 
with strong heart and ruddy cheek, he goes on 
to his place at school. Now, when the fierce 
winds of adversity blow over you, and your life's 
summer lies buried beneath frost and snow, do 
not linger inactive, or sink cowardly down by 
the way, or turn aside from your course for @ 
momentary warmth and shelter, but, with a stout 
heart and firm step, go forward in God's strength 
to vanquish trouble, and bid defiance to disaster. 
If there is ever a time to be ambitious, it is not 
when ambition is easy, but when it is hard. 
Fight in darkness ; fight when you are down; 
die hard, and you wont die at all. T'trat gelatin- 
ous bodied man, whose bones are not even 
muscles, and whose muscles are pulp—that mau 
is acoward. It is not work that kills men ; it 
is worry. Work is healthy; you can hardly 

at more work upon a man than he can bear. 

Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not the rev- 
olution that destroys the machinery but the fric- 
tion. Fear secretes acids; but love and trust 








After all, this gentleman, ashe | company.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


are sweet juices.—Jlenry Ward Beecher. 


















































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD TIME. 


sr onones a. coomnn. 
The soa for the Dillows that cloak with its sweep 
Relis billows exactly as blue; 
Thus man in the ages now old and asleep, 
Was ever like man in the new, 


Een then there were heartaches and longings to die, 
Simplicity, beauty and tears; | 
And hopes for that future, which, hurrying by, 
Has slumbered for hundreds of years. 


The heart was the heart, under helmet or hood, 
In castle, in cloister and ball ; 

Though joyous or sorrowful, evil or goo, 
“fwas always man's heart, after all, 


And dreaming the dream that for them were unfurled 
Tho glories of sunshine and shade, 

Men fancied that scarce could the world be world 
When they in the dust should be laid. 


Yot bright were the skies when they went to their rest, 
The roses bloomed even like these ; 

The robio dropped noiseleasly into her nest, 
The brown sparrow sang in the trees 


And now the old time ts a ship that's afar, 
That ever seems amoothly to sail; 

We hear not the creaking of cordage and spar, 
We feel not the rash of the gale 


Yet varying e'er from the bright to the dark, 
Our fathers had suushine and showers; 

That tempests and terrors beleaguered thetr bark, 
We guess from the tossing of ours. 

—~@2so--——o* 
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OLD JOHN BRADBURY’S SON. - 


HY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 





“ He’s a good son.” 
“ Ay, ishe! as good to us as if he were our 
own,” réplied the old farmer, placing his pipe , 
over the shelf. 
“ He is just the same ;” and the farmer's wife 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. | 
“ We have done wrong, John." 
“Wrong! Ishould like to know how?” 
“In not telling him.” ; 
“ Well, I don’t know ;” the farmer rubbed 
his hands, and looked straight into the fire—‘ 1 
don’t know!” 
“ Now he will be getting this great fortune. 
He is not fitted for it. He will blame us,” 
“ Ay, therggnay be truth in what you say 
But, wife, show mea boy that writes a bette: 
hand, or casts accounts more neatly. You can’t 
do it.” 
“ He was always smart—that’s natural, John.’ 
“ Ay, shows what a stock he’s from, Well. 
we can’t help it—he must know, What will b 
say ?” 
“Sure enough, I wonder. 
the coffee-pot from the fire. 
It was a December morning. The window 
were done in white arabesque. The trees wave: 
naked branches, but the sun poured some warm: 
on the poor, shivering things. The old farm 
house kitchen rejoiced in a blazing fire on > 
hearth the size of a wooden basement dining 
rogm. Already the oven was heated; how: 
roared ! One could smell the winter-pears baking 
and the fresh, warm steam of bread filled th: 
place with a sweet odor. Theloaf was smokin, 
on the table. Everything was ready. The dow 
opened ; John Bradbury junior came in. H 
was a handsome young man. His forehead w» 
like that of a poet, so broad and white; and: 
that the sun and wind had done their work. TI, 
clustering hair curled in thick, shining mass 
above his brow. His features were straight, a: 
elegantly shaped; his form was like that «) 
Adonis. His whole presence was striking 
noble, strikingly intellectual. He hung his ec 
on a peg—rubbed his hands vigorously in a p: 
of cold water, and drew his chair to the tal 
“T tell you, father! but it’s a keen, braci 
air outside—” beginning to eat with a relis 
“Ay, a fine morning, my son. What we . 
you out so early for?” 
A bright red crept along his cheeks, 
“©, I'm at that desk for Mary.” 
The farmer and his wife glanced significan: 
towards each other. 

“ How is the dominie’s wife?” asked John, 
elder. 

“Much better; gotting along nicely, I » 
told Jast night;” and the flash broke out age 

Breakfast over, John sat down by the fire 
read his paper. He seemed very nervous alx 
it, shifting the pages continually, and watel 
the clock. At last, he sprang up as the ha: 
pointed to eight, put om hat and coat, and | 
ried out. 

“He has not seen it, mother,” said far: 
John, with a sigh of relief. 

“ He was thinking so mach of Mary,” mi 
the good wife. Her face was clouded. 


The dame took 





THE DOMINIE’# DAUGHTER. 

Little Mary Worth. You would have 
she was the sweetest, the most airy, fairy « 
tare that ever | hed. The pred ant 
pression of her beautiful face was purity 
enveloped her whole person. The clear, & 
ful eye—the childish lips, and the dimpl 
the cheeks, all suggested the same. ?} 
was called an angel. The light of her + 
presence made @ paradise of her father’s } 
Her mother was an ethereal, delicate cres’ 
with a spiritual impress, and she had dow 
Mary with her own priceless graces. Do: 
Worth was a happy, because a good man 
slight personal defect but enhanced the yt: 
his intellect. Everybody loved him, tor he 
love by his arbanity, courtesy, and gentleness 
sermons were remarkable ; bis fuse had rev 
more than one city, and gollen offers had 
made him. Bat, ashe said, he loved his 
pine pulpit ; he loved his little white me: 
house—he loved his dear parish beet of 





The gilding and the damask of the more 


did “ courts of the Lord,” were not suit 
his taste—the stifled city sir—ite smock 
thasder—iw ecrowds—no, no; they were 


meant for him. The birds and the tre 
flowers and the sweet country sir; the « 
hay and roses in summer, or the open wh! 
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STORY OF A CHINESE EMPEROR. 


‘he emperor Khang-Hi was, in his youth 
uarkable for his sincere love for his subjects, 
his strong feeling of justice; and he never 

‘ed to protect the innocent and punish the 
varications of the mandarins.* Being one 
y engaged in hunting—the favorite diversion 
the Tartars—he had left his attendants, and 
ceeding along a lonely road, saw an old man 
ting on the ground and weeping bitterly. The 
ung emperor alighted from his horse, went up 
the man without making himself known, and 
xed the cause of his sorrow. The old man 
lied that it was of little use to tell him the 
use, since he could not remedy it. 

“Be of good courage, venerable man,” said 

@ emperor. ‘Perhaps I would be of some 

eto you. Tell me the subject of your grief.” 

“Since your good heart disposes you to in- 

tire into the cause of my misery, good master, 

will tell you,” was the reply. “I had a little 

‘operty in the neighborhood of the imperial 

sidence; the governor of the palace found my 

tate to his liking, he seized upon it, and has 
duced me to beg my bread. I had a son, too, 
ho might have been the support of my old age, 

ut the governor has taken him to make him a 

ave. ese things are the cause of my tears.” 

The young emperor took the two hands of the 
nfortunate man in his, and said : 

“Calm yourself, venerable old man. This 
mperial palace—is it far from here?” 

“Five Zi, master.” 

“Very well—let us come together, and ask 
he governor to restore to you your property and 
your son.”” 

“ Ah, master!’’ cried the old man, in a tone 
f despair, “have I not told you that this wicked 
nan is the governor of an imperial palace? It 
would not be safe for either you or me to go to 
him. We should get nothing but insults and ill 
treatment.” 

“ Take courage,” said the pr gee “TIT am 
letermined to take this step, and hope it will 
lead to good.” 

The old man remarked the frank and noble 
deportment of the young unknown, and began 
‘0 feel more confidence, and he then said he was 
ready to accompany hed ayy to the imperial 
palace ; “but,” he added, “I shall delay you a 
long time, master, for I am old, and cannot fol- 
low the steps of your horse.” 

“That is true,” said Khang-Hi, “ you have 
attained to a venerable age, but I am young and 
strong ; so, you shall mount my horse, and I 
will walk.” 

The old man, however, would not accept this 
offer, and Khang-Hi, therefore, had recourse 
to the expedient of taking him up behind him, and 
they were proceeding in this manner, when 
some mandarins of the imperial suit came up. 
The sovereign addressed a few words to them in 
the Tartar language, and they retired, though 
not without often turning to observe the singular 
situation of their young emperor. When the 

air arrived at the imperial Palace, Khang. Hi 

emanded to see the governor, and when he ap- 
peared, the sovereign stripped off his hunting- 
dress, and showed the imperial dragon that he 
wore embroidered on his breast. The governor 
| fell on his knees, and the old man tremblingly 
threw himself at the feet of his protector, who 
was raising him with great affubility, when the 
rinces of the blood and grand dignitaries who 
fad been following the chase issued from a val- 
ley, and came to range themselves round their 
, imperial master, and Khang-Hi determined to 
make this brilliant throng the witnesses of tho 
SS of the wicked mandarin. After 
aving reproached him bitterly, he ordered him 
to be beheaded, and then addressing himself to 
the old mag, who btood as if petrified, the em- 
peror said / 

“‘ Venerable man, I restore to you the son and 
the estate which were taken from you, and from 
this moment I appoint you governor of this 
palace ; but take care that prosperity effects no 
change in your feelings or your conduct, or an- 
other may one day profit by your injustice.” 

Such, according to the annals, was the young 
| emperor, who, at the period of which we have 
been speaking, had just commenced his reign, 
and who was so soon to become the protector 
and the friend of the preachers of the gospel in 
China.— Christianity in China. 





LAMB-ING AN ASS. 

A porpeae young ass of the English navy had 
mainly monopolized the conversation at the table 
of a friend, where Charles Lamb was an honored 
guest. His conduct appeared to show that he 
considered that he alone had a right to talk, 
which, Lamb observing, he became the subject 
of some of those keen satires which the latter 
was capable of administering. 

“That is a most dinary circ 
which you mention,” said Lamb, “I wonder he 
had not immediately ceased to exist.” 

“O, noo-o, not atall; bullet wound, don’t 

‘ou see; but a cunnon-ball, don’t you observe, 
isa different matter? Once on the ‘ Terrific 
Johannesbull,’ (478 gnn-ship, ye kno’,) there 
was a sailor who mounted the swawouds—a ball 
came, and took off his ’ands and harms. He 
dwopped of eaws ; but w’tlehe was dwopping, 
don’t you st», there came another cannon-ball 
which struck him abaft, and took off. both of 
his legs. It couldn’t possibly ’ave ’appened, 
you observe, in ten cases out of five, in the most 
tewific engagement.” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Lamb, “and you 
saw this yourself?” 

“I saw it as plain, p’rhaps, on the ’ole, plainer 
than what I see you at this moment.” 

“ Ah! was the seaman saved? You say he 
was dropped a ’elpless ’ulk into the hocean ; but 
was he hultimately saved ?” 

“Good heaven! no !—harms gone—legs shot 
hoff, don’t you see?—’ow could he swim? Last, 
of caws!!” 

“ What a pity!” said Lamb, musingly—“ if 
that man had been saved, he might have become 


an ornament to society !”—London Times. 








HOW TO MEET TROUBLE. 


We should brave trouble, as the New England 
boy braves winter. The school isa mile away 
over the snowy hills, yet he lingers not by the 
tire ; but, with his books slung over his shoulder, 
and his cap tied closely under his chin, he sets 
out to face the storm. And when he reaches 
the topmost ridge, where the powdered snow 
lies in drifts, and the north wind comes keen and 
biting, does he shrink and cower down beneath 
the fences, or run into the nearest house to warm 
himself? No; he buttons up his coat, and re- 
joices to defy the blast, and tosses the snow 
wreaths with his foot; and so, erect and fearless, 
with strong heart and ruddy cheek, he goes on 
to his place at school. Now, when the fierce 
winds of adversity blow over you, and your life's 
summer lies buried beneath frost and snow, do 
not linger inactive, or sink cowardly down by 
the way, or turn aside from your course for a 
momentary warmth and shelter, but, with a stout 
heart and firm step, go forward in God’s strength 
to vanquish trouble, and bid defiance to disaster. 
If there is ever a time to be ambitious, it is not 
when ambition is easy, bat when it is hard. 
Fight in darkness ; fight when "ome are down; 
die hard, and you wont die at all. Ttrat gelatin- 
ous bodied man, whose bones are not even 
muscles, and whose muscles are pulp—that mau 
is acoward. It is not work that kills men; it 
is worry. Work is healthy; you can hardly 

ut more work upon a man than he can bear. 
Vorry is rust upon the blade. It is not the rev- 
olution that destroys the machinery but the fric- 
tion. Fear secretes acids; but love and trust 
are sweet juices.—LZenry Ward Beecher. 
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THE OLD TIME. 


BP GEORGE A. CooMER. 
The sea for the billows that sink with its sweep 
Rolls billows exactly as blue; 
Thus man in the ages now old and asleep, 
Was ever like man in the new. 


E’en then there were heartaches and longings to die, 
Simplicity, beauty and tears; 

And hopes for that future, which, hurrying by, 
Has slumbered for hundreds of years. 


The heart was the heart, under helmet or hood, 
In castle, in cloister and hall ; 

Though joyous or sorrowful, evil or good, 
*Twas always man’s heart, after all. 


And dreaming the dream that for them were unfurled 
The glories of sunshine and shade, 

Men fancied that scarce could the world be a world 
When they in the dust should be laid. 


Yet bright were the skies when they went to their rest, 
The roses bleomed even like these ; 

The robin dropped noiselessly into her nest, 
The brown sparrow sang in the trees. 


And now the old time is a ship that’s afar, 
That ever seems smoothly to sail; 

We hear not the creaking of cordage and spar, 
We feel not the rush of the gale. 


Yet varying e’er from the bright to the dark, 
Our fathers had sunshine and showers ; 

That tempests and terrors beleaguered their bark, 
We guess from the tossing of ours. 
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OLD JOHN BRADBURY’S SON. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 





“ Hux’s a good son.” 

“ Ay, ishe! as good to usas if he were our 
own,” réplied the old farmer, placing his pipe 
over the shelf. 

“ He is just the same ;” and the farmer’s wife 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 
“ We have done wrong, John.” 

“Wrong! I should like to know how?” 

“Tn not telling him.” 

“ Well, I don’t know ;” the farmer rubbed 
his hands, and looked straight into the fire—“I 
don’t know!” 

“Now he will be getting this great fortune. 
He is not fitted for it. He will blame us.” 

“ Ay, theremay be truth in what you say. 
But, wife, show mea boy that writes a better 
hand, or casts accounts more neatly. You can’t 
do it.” 

“ He was always smart—that’s natural, John.” 

“ Ay, shows what a stock he’s from. Well, 
we can’t help it—he must know. What will he 
say ?” 

“Sure enough, I wonder.” The dame took 
the coffee-pot from the fire. 

It was a December morning. The windows 
were done in white arabesque. The trees waved 
naked branches, but the sun poured some warmth 
on the poor, shivering things. The old farm- 
house kitchen rejoiced in a blazing fire on'a 
hearth the size of a wooden basement dining- 
rogpm. Already the oven was heated; how it 
roared ! One could smell the winter-pears baking, 
and the fresh, warm steam of bread filled the 
place with a sweetodor. The loaf was smoking 
on the table. Everything was ready. The door 
opened ; John Bradbury junior came in. He 
was a handsome young man. His forehead was 
like that of a poet, so broad and white; under 
that the sun and wind had done their work. The 
clustering hair curled in thick, shining masses 
above his brow. His features were straight, and 
elegantly shaped; his form was like that of 
Adonis. His whole presence was strikingly 
noble, strikingly intellectual. He hung his cap 
on a peg—rubbed his hands vigorously in a pan 
of cold water, and drew his chair to the table. 

“Ttell you, father! but it’s a keen, bracing 
air outside—” beginning to eat with a relish. 

“Ay, a fine morning, my son. What were 
you out so early for?” 

A bright red crept along his cheeks. 

“O, Pm at that desk for Mary.” 

The farmer and his wife glanced significantly 
towards each other. 

“ How is the dominie’s wife?” asked John, the 
elder. 

“Much better; getting along nicely, I was 
told last night ;” and the flush broke out again. 

Breakfast over, John sat down by the fire to 
read his paper. He seemed very nervous about 
it, shifting the pages continually, and watching 
the clock. At last, he sprang up as the hands 
pointed to eight, put on hat and coat, and hur- 
ried out. 

“He has not seenit, mother,” said farmer 
John, with a sigh of relief. 

“ He was thinking so much of Mary,” mused 
the good wife. Her face was clouded. 





THE DOMINIE’S DAUGHTER. 

Little Mary Worth. You would have said 
she was the sweetest, the most airy, fairy crea- 
ture that ever breathed. The predominant ex- 
pression of her beautiful face was purity. It 
enveloped her whole person. The clear, truth- 
ful eye—the childish lips, and the dimples in 
the cheeks, all suggested the same. Mary 
was called anangel. The light of her sweet 
presence made a paradise of her father’s home. 
Her mother was an ethereal, delicate creature, 
with a spiritual impress, and she had dowered 
Mary with her own priceless graces. Dominie 
Worth was a happy, because a good man. A 
slight personal defect but enhanced the glory of 
his intellect. Everybody loved him, tor he won 
love by his urbanity, courtesy, and gentleness. His 
sermons were remarkable ; his fame bad reached 
more than one city, and golden offers had been 
made him. Bat, as he said, he loved his little 


house—he loved his dear parish best of all. 
he gilding and the damask of the more splen- 
did “courts of the Lord,” were not suited to 




















meant for him. The birds and the trees, the 


hay and roses in summer, or the open white wild 





pine pulpit; he loved his little white meeting- | 


his taste—the stifled city air—its smoke—its | 
WwW thunder—its crowds—no, no; they were never 


flowers and the sweet country air; the scent of 


in winter—these he loved, they were necessary to 
his existence. P 

The same morning on which we have seen 
John Bradbury, Mary arose—not exactly with 
the lark, for there were no larks in Medway— 
but exactly at the hour that larks would rise, 
did they sojourn in this pleasant land of ours. 
Her first duty was to call the old housekeeper. 
Katy, the girl was already up. She was bring- 
ing a pail of water from the mossy well. Then, 
attired in her winter dress of plain pearl-color, 
she went into her mother’s room. The invalid 
(she was just recovering from a tedious illness) 
greeted her with a beautiful smile, and a warm 
kiss, while Mary, with a soft touch, smoothed 
the pillows and the bed, and bathed the pale face. 

“You are up very early, my love, and I fear 
you did not retire as soon as you should.” 

“Tt was only ten, mother,” said Mary, her 
cheeks growing rosy. ‘* Mother—I—” 

“Well, Mary, speak on.” 

The bright head was hidden in the pillows, 
close to her mother’s face, and a faint voice 
murmured: “TI will tell you to-night.” 

A smile, and then a look of pain crossed the 
features of the invalid. But the smile returned 
again, and remained there. Mary raised her 
head at sound of her father’s step, and hastily 
left the chamber. A moment more, and she was 
busy with her geraniums. They stood on the 
broad window-seats, a beautiful variety. The 
dining-room was always warm, and the plants 
were well cared for. Many a scarlet bloom 
crowned the rich, green stems, rewarding Mary’s 
love and attention. 

“Why should I feel so awkward whenever I 
speak of him ?”’ she whispered to herself. “Do 
all who love feel thus, I wonder ?” and the inno- 
cent cheek rivalled the crimson petal over which 
she bent. 

“ Breakfast, my child,” said her father. 

They sat down together, with the good but 
deaf: old housekeeper. 

“One week ago,” said the dominie, stirring 
his tea, “I could not sit here with a light heart 
as I do this morning. O, Mary, thank God 
with me that your mother is spared !’” 

“Ido,” said Mary, gratefully, wondering if 
anywhere in the world these tender brown eyes 
with their long lashes could be matched. 

“We may have her with us in another week,” 
murmured her father, his face lighting up with a 
rare smile. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“By-the-by, wasn’t young Bradbury here last 
night ?” 

“Well, he’s afine fellow, and I like him. 
Another cup of tea, little Molly.” 

Mary was glad of this order, for she felt flushed 
up to her very temples. Perhaps her father did 
not observe it; perhapshe did. Fathers are not 
generally stocks and stones. 

“ And now you are off to your school, I sup- 
pose. Give mea kiss, Molly. To-day is my 
lazy Monday, so I shall sit with your mother— 
or, perhaps—I think I will though. I’ll come 
oer to the school, and give your scholars a 
little talk.” . 

“ Thank you, father, I shall like it above all 
things. Good morning.” 

“Good morning—God bless you, darling.” 

Mary looked prettier than ever in that tasteful 
hat, with the white lace around her face, and the 
chestnut curls straying out on either side the 
white, pure complexion. O, but Mary was a 
little beauty! Perhaps as she glanced shyly 
around sometimes,—perhaps she expected some- 
body. And so she did, but not so soon; not 
the somebody she did meet. 


THE LAWYER. 

Why to be sure, he was a lawyer, if he did 
look so green, with his thin legs in tight trowsers, 
and his tall hat shooting up like a steeple. To 
be sure he was a lawyer, if he did have hair of 
a certain color and whiskers to match, the former 
very thin and straggling, the latter very thick 
and bandit looking. Didn’t he wear an enor- 
mous gold chain? and I should like to know if 
that isn’t one of the signs of a professional man ? 
Seth Bobbin was no handsomer than his name, 
but he was rich. Yes, rich!! “Seth didn’t 
need to do nothing,” as his mother eloquently 
averred every time she spoke of him, for Josiah 
Bobbin, who had kept an immense variety store 
for three and thirty years, had obligingly taken 
very narrow quarters, and left Seth all his money 

ad upon th ad 

So, it was Seth Bobbin who bobbed upon her 
path before she gone three rods from the sun- 
gilded parsonage, and with many bows and 
more “ahems,” said that it was a delightful 
morning. Mary responded with a vexed look 
that it was. 

“ Going to school, I suppose,” said Seth. 

This was easily answered. 

“Tt must be very pleasant to keep school.” 
Seth was offering his arm, but Mary was affected 
with a sudden blindness, she did not see. 

“Very pleasant sometimes,” she responded, 
looking the other way. 

Now Seth had been repulsed so often and 
with such spirit by this fair young girl, that if 
he had been a man of moderate sense, he would 
have kept out of the way. The reason why hv 
did not was very plain; he was not a man of 
moderate sense. After this, they walked on 
silently for a quarter of a mile, Seth carefully 
pointing out such places as he did not think 
should be honored with the little tripping feet at 
his side—and then they were met by handsome 
John Bradbury. He did look so handsome— 
lifting his hat from the thick curls, bowing with 
such natural grace, his eyes alight, his brown 
cheek so richly colored — that the lawyer could 
have knocked him down just for looking hand- 
some and brave 

There was no mistaking the flush that flew all 
over Mary’s beautiful face, or the manner in 
which she said “‘ good morning.” OO, it was so 
different from the icy salutation that Seth Bobbin 
had received! Seth bit his thin under lip, and 
then laughed a little, tarned on his heel, and 
was off sauntering so easily, so carelessly ! 

“ Confounded fool!” he muttered, when he 
was some way beyond. “A brute of a farmer, 
and smelling of stables—ugh! Pooras a church- 


th 








mouse, too, and pretend to like her. V’ll—I’ll 
shoot him, upon my word I will, just as sure as 
I get roused, I’ll fire right through his head, if 


| I have to be hung for it! A common farmer— 


dirt-shoveller—hoe-picker—ugh !” 

Mary and John were moving on though, just 
as contentedly as if Seth Bobbin had never been 
born, or having been, had never blest that par- 
ticular locality with his legal presence. 

“T have almost finished your desk, Mary,” 
said John. 

“ Have you?” 

“It will be a very pretty thing, and I—I met 
you this morning to ask you what color you 
would like it lined with ?” 

“O, blue, if you please.” 

“ Yes—is blue your favorite color ?” 

The beautiful eyes looked upward, first to the 
clear, calm heavens, then in his face. “Yes, I 
think I do like blue best,” she answered. And 
there was silence for a few moments. 

“I told you I was reading ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ ”’ 
he said. 

“Yes ;”” she smiled as though she were proud 
of him. 

“‘T have not told my father of my plans yet, 
I shall very soon though. He does not dream 
that lam pursuing such studies, and when I 
propose to fit myself for college, I am not quite 
sure that he will be pleased, for he is growing 
old, and wants me to work-.on the farm. But 
as you say, if providence intends me for another 
sphere, providence will open the way.” 

“Yes, John, of that I am sure.” 

“Well; good morning,” and the hand was 
held with a loving pressure. 

The children came crowding about their young 
teacher, all anxious for a smile, for a sweet word, 
and supremely blessed by a kiss. Mary paused 
a moment—turning her blushing, radiant face 
once, strangely enough to éncounter his turned 
over his shoulder, and then went in the pleasant 
school-room. 





A VISIT. 

“Dear me! there’s the black bonnet of Mrs. 
Bobbin,” exclaimed Dominie Worth. He had 
just risen from his knees, in which posture he 
had been playfully talking with his wife. 

“She will come in; she wont take no for an 
answer,” said Mrs. Worth, smiling a little 
anxiously. 

“ But you are not quite well enough, love— 
shall I tell her so?” 

“No — pray don’t — it would be all over the 
village before night that I was dead and buried.” 

“ So it would ; she’s the greatest tattler—but 
a good woman—a good woman. I’m sorry I 
spoke so hastily. She’s a good woman, I hope.” 

“T’m glad you give her the benefit of a hope,” 
replied his wife. ‘I question whether to keep 
the tongue within bounds is not as much a Chris- 
tian duty as to honor God.” 


By this time, Mrs. Bobbin was heard deliberate- . 


ly puffing her way up stairs. She came in— 
she sat down — she untied her bonnet strings — 
she took off her gloves+-sbe‘hung her“ ridicule ” 
on the dornegt of a chat al bgfore she spoke. 

“La! you are now rétily better, d@ar.’” And 
then she put on her spectacles, and took a 
survey. 

Mr. Worth had hastily left the room before 
she entercd, because—well, it was abont time to 
visit his daughter’s little school. After a few 
commonplaces, Mrs. Bobbin spoke of Mary— 
asked after her health with a full, flushed face 
and laboring breath, as if that was by no means 
the end of it. 

“Well, now they do say, (but I don’t believe 
it) she lowered her voice marvellously in this 
parenthesis—“ they do say that that John Brad- 
bury is after your Mary. I thought I’d come 
right over airly this morning, and see if I couldn’t 
stop the talk—for says I, Mrs. Worth is a lady- 
like woman, and Mary Worth, though she’s a 
little too easy in her manners, is a lady-like girl, 
and the dominie is more of a gentleman than 
either ; and says I, they couldn’t give their only 
child to a poor farmer’s son, who isn’t worth the 
first cent—I reely don’t believe a word of it; 
and I don’t, Mrs. Worth—I don’t,” shaking her 
head, and the large, stiff, white frill that was 
gathered around it. 

Mrs. Worth was smilingly silent. 

“Now that John Bradbury, as everybody 
knows, is a stuck-up fellow, with notions a good 
ways above him ; and asto work, I don’t be- 
lieve he earns his salt. I used to say—” 

“O, Mrs. Bobbin, don’t talk so of John— 
Mr. Bradbury. I think he is a very fine young 
man.” 

Mrs. Bebbin was struck dumb. Even the 
borders of her cap ceased to quiver as she looked 
fixedly at the dominie’s wife. 

“You think John Bradbury is a very fine 
young man !” she ejaculated, after a moment of 
awful silence. 

“Yes, Icertainly do.” Mrs. Worth was a 
little excited, her cheeks were very becomingly 
flushed ; she looked like Mary now. 

“ Well, I must say!’ Mrs. Bobbin took her 
spectacles off and looked at them, turning them 
over and over. “ You don’t mean that Mary is 
reely going to have that John Bradbury, when 
there is men who would dress her in gold if they 
could have her.” 

Mrs. Worth did not seem to be elated by this 
consideration at all, and when Mrs. Bobbin re- 
peated her question whether Mary was reely 
going to have that John Bradbury, she replied : 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. Mary may have 
anybody she wants. Ihave no fear of Mary’s 
choice—not the least fear of Mary’s choice,” she 
repeated softly. 

“Dear me—well, well! IT did hope! Bat 
Mary is a schollard, and he is only a poor, 
hard-working farmer—a clodhopper.” 

“ No matter, if he is upright and honorable.” 

“ Bat I tell you there is men, professional men, 
that wou!d give Mary a better home, and lift her 
up to a high proposition in society ; professional 
men!’ Mrs. Bobbin nodded twice, as if to 
clinch the assertion, and her features were strong 
enough to clinch anything, while Mrs. Worth 
put her hand over her face and arranged her 
cap with both hands to conceal a smile. 

“Now, there’s my Seth,” (the smile grew 





broader, but the face was partly turned to the 
shadow,)—‘ Seth would worship that girl—he’d 
make a real lady of her, he’s a lawyer, Seth is, 
and having a fortune had left him, which is 
enough to set up any young man, of course, 
don’t you think she wouldn’t by any means, 
favor Seth.” 

“T hardly think so,” said Mrs. Worth, keep- 
ing her eyes from the ludicrously anxious visage 
of the lawyer’s maternal pleader; ‘I don’t 
think she and Seth were ever very good friends.” 

“And would you let your Mary marry that 
John Bradbury ?” 

“Why yes, if she wanted to, to be sure I 
would. I have a very high opinion of Jokn 
Bradbury.” ’ 

“Mrs. Worth,”—Mrs. Bobbin looked awfully 
impressive—“ I’ve ben a good friend to you, 
made you gruel, given you two quilts, a pepper 
box, and a mustard-pot, that was as good as 
new except the stopple was broken. I’ve always 
taken your part, though I maintained that you 
had peculiarities, and I always shall maintain 
that you, and Mary, and your husband, and 
your housekeeper has got peculiarities. But if 
you go for to let your Mary marry that low 
farmer, I shall consider, Mrs. Worth, I shall 

ider our friendship as it never had been.” 

Having thus lucidly given vent to her offended 
dignity, Mrs. Bobbin deliberately put on her 
bonnet, tied the strings, drew on her gloves, 
took up her “ ridicule,” giving ample time for 
the minister’s wife to protest. But the poor 
little soul was almost choking with inward 
laughter, though she would have given worlds 
for the power of self-command just then. She 
did try to say “ Mrs. Bobbin,” but her bodily 
prostration would not admit of control over will 
or tongue, and she burst into a paroxysm of 
laughter that was almost hysterical. 

Mrs. Bobbin arose, drew herself up, turned 
slowly about with a glare of tremendous import, 
as if all the anger she had ever felt in her life 
was now concentrated in her final farewell to 
that unfortunate woman, and giving vent to the 
cutting declaration, “well I must say!” she 
stalked out of the room. That afternoon poor 
Mrs. Worth was feverish. 








THE DISCOVERY. 

“Well, John, now you’ve read it, I’m easier.” 

“Why! what is it to me, father? I see that 
a certain Sir Robert Irving has lately died in 
England, leaving an immense fortune to his 
nearest of kin—the child of Robert Henry 
Irving, if he is to be found. This is all nothing 
to me.” 

The farmer’s wife sat near trotting, trotting 
with both feet on the broad hearth; she always 
did this when she was in trouble. The farmer 
awkwardly took his pipe from the mantel, let it 
fall, kicked the fragments into the fire, and then 
blurted out: 

“ Well, it’s got to come at last. John, you 
aint John; in other words, you aint old John 
Bradbury’s son. God bless you !” 

, “Who, in the name of heaven, am I then?” 

He said this slowly after a pause during 
which he had turned from one to the other—from 
the aged wife wiping tears away fromm her eye¥ 
with the corner of her apron—to the old farmer 
pursing up his lips, and thrusting his hands in 
his pockets, as if he would never find the end of 
them. 

“ You’re who that man’s after ; that’s who you 
are,” said the farmer pointing to the paper. 
John threw the paper on the floor, took it up 
again, knit his brows, exclaimed, “I believe we 
are all crazy,” and fell to reading the notice 
again. ‘“ What does it mean—what do you 
mean ?” he asked again, still in a maze. 

“J tell you you’re the man they want, you’re 
the one they advertise for, you’re to have all 
them millions of dollars; ha! ha!—to go—to 
leave us, to forget we ever lived—O, dear me !” 
He pursed up his mouth again, and tried to dive 
deeper into his pockets. The old wife was 
sobbing. e 

“You see,” said Farmer John Bradbury, “a 
fine young man, and a very genteel, came to 
the place where we used to live in Ohio, twenty- 
one years ago. Folks said he had run away to 
get married, and that he was an Englishman. 
Angelon, she was a beauty, that she was. 
Wasn’t she a beauty, wife?” 

“ As handsome a creeter as ever I see,” said 
his good wife, wiping the tears away. 

“Well, she died soon after she came—when 
you were born—and he, poor man! poorman! 
he loved her desprit—he made away with him- 
self, because he said he hadn’t nothing to live 

“Good God!” exclaimed the young man, 
turning pale. 

“ Well, now, if you go to feel like that, I’ll 
stop,” said the farmer, looking worried and 
nervous. 

“Go on—go on—pray go on 

“ Well, my wife was in the midst of it all; we 
were young, married people then.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the good dame, chokingly, 
“J was in it all.” 

“They left some papers telling who you was, 
telling who they was, telling, too, that they had 
got the everlastin’ displeasure of some big folks 
in the old country—some relations—and their 
marriage stifficate. It’s all up stairs.” 

“ You was such a purty little thing,” said the 
farmer’s wife, yearningly. 

“ Yes, you was a nice baby, and we wanted 
you bad enough to keep; but thinks I, I'll get 
some letters writ and sent on to England. And 
we did, we writ letter after letter, or got Lawyer 
Bizzel to write them, but we couldn’t get no 
answer. After waiting three year, we began to 
give it up, and my wife loved you, I guess, 
better than she did the Lord ; I used to tell her 
so then.” 

“I did love you,” murmured the farmer's 
wife. 


» 


“ So, we reckoned we’d move away to another 
part of the country, and say nuthin’ about it, 
knowin’ you'd grow up a good, honest lad, if 
we raised and nurtured you in the fear of the 
Lord, as we've tried to do.” 

“ And how do you know this means me?” 
asked the young man, tremblingly. 
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“’Cause in them papers I'm going to show 
you, that ere Sir Robert Irving’s name is there, 
and he is called your grandsir, and he’s the one 
I writ to, and never got no answer.” 

“Let me go by myself, and think,” said the 
young man, uneasily ; ‘Iam bewildered now. 
I—I seem hardly to know myself.” 

“John, you wont—you wont feel hard agin 
us,” cried the poor old woman, sobbing and 
moving towards him. 

He threw one arm about her. “Feel hard 
towards you, my mother,”—he kissed her faded 
face—“ hard towards you, who have loved and 
cared for me, and reared me an honest man, 
when my own kin threw me off—if this is in- 
deed true, threw my poor father off too—forgot 
—disowned us? Never, never!” There was 
inexpressible love—inexpressible tenderness in 
his voice, in his manner. 

“ | knew he was my own dear boy !” exclaimed 
the farmer, gazing afterhim. “ Wife, he'll never 
forgit us, mark me.” 

It did indeed, take a long, long while for 
John to realize that he was an independent man 
—a millionnaire. Perhaps I should say that he 
did not, could not realize it at all. At first, he 
did not want to; it was rather a painful fecling 
than otherwise. 





THB CONFESSION. 


That same night Mary Worth told her mother 
that John Bradbury had proposed for her hand. 
That the noble, handsome farmer already pos- 
sessed her heart had been for some time apparent. 
The ingenuous girl could not, nor did she try 
to hide it from those who were nearest and dearest 
to her. 

“T have only one objection, Mary,” Mrs. 
Worth said gently, “and even that shall not be 
in the way; I fear you are hardly adapted to be 
the wife of a farmer.” 

“ But John does not intend to be a farmer, 
mother,” Mary said, hurriedly. 

“Indeed! That’s news to me. What will 
he be t” 

“ A physician.” 

“ But, my child, he has not had the benefit of 
a good school education.” K 

“He has had the benefit of a clear mind, 
mother, good judg , and lute will, and a 
splendid intellect. He has been studying these 
many years, mother; you have no idea how 
much he knows.” 

“TI might have seen it in his superior manners, 
his correctness, even elegance of diction,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Worth, looking away from Mary. 

“ And does this prodigy of yours intend to go 
to college ?” 

“ I believe he does, mother.” 

“I wonder if the old gentleman can afford 
it?’ Mrs. Worth spoke musingly. 

“ Whether he can or not, John will go,” said 
Mary, “‘he will find some means to pay for him- 
self—I know he will.” 

Her resolute manner caused her mother to 
smile. ‘“ Must we then,” she said playfully, 

“ give our only, our darling daughterto a poor 
man?” _, Comp, 

“ But, mother, you married f=. pon ce 

“ So.I did,” said her mother, laughing, “ and~ 
would do it again to have such ahusband. Bat, 
Mary, think what a sacrifice! J never had an 
offer from an admiring and wealthy Seth Bob- 
bin; if I had—” 

Mary ran, or rather danced from the room. 
John met her at the foot of the stairs ; he looked 
smiling, but still anxious. In his hand he car- 
ried a folded paper. Half bashfully, and wholly 
earnestly she greeted him, and they went into 
the sitting-room of the parsonage together. She 
rallied him on his quiet manner—his strange 
mood, and he answered by repeating a case sim- 
ilar to his own, and earnestly asked her what, 
supposing he were that young man, she would 
do? Would she retain the same sentiments— 
regard the vows the same? What would she do? 
Mary did not know. She thought that then 
she would be no fit match for him. 

“You! you wouid adorn a throne!” he said 
earnestly—so earnestly that Mary blushed and 
laughed. But when he told her just how it 
stood, repeated what, his father (as he still called 
him) had divulged to him, and what probably 
his expectations were, she shrank back over- 
whelmed, exclaiming: “ You must not think of 
me.” 

“Then perish the money!” exclaimed John. 
“Twill never seek for it, nor establish my claim. 
There are, it is probable, those in England be- 
longing to this family, who would make no ex- 
traordinary efforts to find me out. J will live as 
I am, happier in your love, than to be the pos- 
sessor of millions. I will renounce all this for 
you, gladly, freely, willingly.” - 

“No, you must not; I dare not take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself. I believe you love 
me; yes, I believe you would renounce this great 
gain for me. But you shall not. One year 
from to-day, if you ask me to be your wife, I 
will not say no. Inthe mean time, you will 
travel, and meet those titled relations ; you will 
see the world, dear John.” 

“ But I shall not find another through all its 
length and breadth like my love, my own 
Mary !” 

Of course, this was all rhapsody, but never- 
theless it was said, and a great deal more like it, 
only more fervid, more.glowing. 

What Mrs. Bobbin’s sensations were, when 
it leaked out that John Bradbury was not John 
Bradbury after all, but entirely another person ; 
that he had gone to England to get a great for- 
tune left him by a titled gaandfather; that if he 
pleased, he could be a titled grandfather himself, 
some of the days to come (though be would 
have to stay in England for it); and what were 
the emotions of the round-eyed Seth, st finding 
that some people had mere money than some 
other people, L will not undertake to describe. 

And Mary was going to be rich after all! 
“That is,” Mrs. Bobbin suggested, “if Mr. 
What’s-his-name ever came after or thought of 
her again. She didn’t believe he would. Bat 
he did, and Mary is bis wife today. Dowinie 
Worth still delivers his eloquest sermons in the 
little village church, though bis daughter married 
& millicauaire. 
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EEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, *° 
of the ocean has ever been a sub- 
sting speculation, and has excited 
st in the human mind which at- 
mysterious and unknown. Long 
hers, by reasoning from analogy, 
2 conclusion that the bed of the 
avities, was a counterpart of the 
» earth in its projections, and that 
lepth of the former was probably 
o the greatest height of mountains 
er. The truth of this opinion could 
d to any considerable extent, until 
ng to the impossibility of ding 
hs with the old-fashioned line and 
he line would run out to any extent, 
token that bottom had been reached ; 
tion of the shock caused by the lead 
tom does not communicate itself 
sty great length of line, and the un- 
» run out the line long after the 
iched. 
ars since, however, a plan of deep- 
48 was introduced into the United 
, which promised better results. This 
din the employment of a common 
\ for a sounding line, and a heavy 
for a sinker, instead of the stout 
iden plummet formerly used. By 
it was thought that the small line 
arried down straight without being 
currents ; and that by observing how 
of line was drawn out before the 
ht ceased to draw, the depth could be 
certained. Each sounding, upon this 
ved the expenditure of a weight and 
-y could not be drawn up again, on 
the weakness of the small thread. 
3 a trivial expense, when compared 
portant object to be gained. In prac- 
an sometimes worked well, but the 
lepths that were occasionally indi- 
o serious doubts whether even this 
was not drawn out by currents after 
\ taken bottom. With this apparatus, 
ish, of the United States schooner 
reported a cast of thirty-four thou- 
vithout bottom ; Lieut. Berryman, of 
iin,” one of thirty-nine thousand feet, 
ttom ; Capt. Denham, of the British 
rted bottom in the South Atlantic at 
forty-six thousand feet; and Lieut. 
the U. S. frigate “ Congress,” soon 
run out fifty thousand feet in the same 
hout finding bottom. These marvel- 
: showed that the obstacles to accurate 
iad not yet been overcome, and that 
was still wanting to distinguish the 
inder currents in drawing out the line, 
of gravity. This deficiency was sup- 
1¢@ discovery of the law of descent 
rns this sinking of the weight in the 
i by always using a line of the same 
ial and construction, and a sinker of 
-hape and weight, the sounders were 
distinguish the action of gravity from 
rents, and make their ¢aleulations. 
v of descent shows a regularly decreas- 
of speed for each hundred fathoms 
; and therefore by noting the depth 
ad the rate of movement of the line, 
o determine whether the action is due 
vitation of the weight, or to the lateral 
currents upon the line, after the ball 
d bottom. In the former case, the 
»vement is continually decreasing, in 
it is uniform. The application of this 
to the process of deep-sea sounding, 
it the enormous depths of the sea at 
indicated by the officers above named, 
rue, but that the appearance was at- 
to current action. Under this im- 
stem of soundings it does not appear 
part of the Atlantic Ocean hitherto 
has @ greater depth than twenty-five 
eet, and the deepest portion is prob- 
cen the parallels of thirty-five and forty 
orth latitude, directly south of the 
anks of Newfoundland. The tract 
een Newfoundland and Ireland, over 
route of the telegraph cable proceeds, 
itively an elevated plateau, the average 
which for the greater part of its extent, 
n thousand feet; the deepest portion 
about twelve d five hundred 
th, and that, midway between the two 
‘he soundings for the whole telegraph 
» made by Lieut. Berryman, on board 
steamer Arctic, in the summer of 1856, 
uens from the bottom were brought up. 
1 from the bottom of the deep sea is 
'y an ingenious contrivance of Lieut. 
’.S. N., whereby a light, hollow cylin- 
ried down with the cannon-ball at the 
: sounding line, filled with the material 
he bottom is composed, and drawn up 
he line, the ball itself being detached 
iing bottom, by the combined action of 
\ slings. By this admirable apparatus 
purpose is subserved, viz., ascertaining 
of the sea, and also the nature of the 
From the deepest portion of the tele- 
ateau, Lieut. Berryman brought up 
sof the bottom, which though appear- 
eye to be clay, were found upon in- 
vith the mic pe, to be posed 
f minute shells, without a particle of 
ravel among them. Upon a bed of this 
vielding material, far beneath the reach 
ig icebergs, and free from the chafing 
the upper sea, the Atlantic telegraph 
repose in security ; giving through its 
pulses the messages from one conti- 
other. The deep-sea soundings of the 
navy have discovered and exposed 
’ bed for the telegraph wire, and dem- 
ts adaptation for the purpose ; and in 
the navy has won for itself a crown 
f which her gallant and accomplished 
iy well be proud. 
—— DOS 











> 
Timse.—A gentleman was one day 
music for a young lady to whom he 
g his addresses. “Pray, Miss D.” 
what time do you prefer?” ‘“0O,” 
\, carelessly, “any time will do; but 
r the better.” 















































WHAT FEMALE EDUCATION SHOULD BE. 

The first maxim in intellectual training is, that 
clever children are sure to be clever, and stupid 
children to be stupid; and the second is, that 
the only cleverness of any use in a child, is that 
which can be continued into maturer life. It fol- 
lows that the great thing is to ascertain what all 
children, clever or stupid, can and ought to 
learn, and then to allow the clever only to go be- 
yond ; while care is taken that their cleverness 
shall be both judged and directed by the proba- 
bility of its ultimate result. Now, what ought 
all young ladies to learn? First, to speak and 
write English correctly, and to read it aloud 
clearly and fluently. Next, to do plain needle- 
work, It is a great mistake to think that wealth 
can supersede the ity for this. In the first 
place, this is the most feminine of occupations ; 
next, it affords even the stupidest person an 
opportunity of doing one thing well without be- 
ing attracted by the display that usually attends 
excellence; and lastly, it is a most valuable 
preparation for a useful intercourse with the 
poor. Then must come the rudiments of his- 
tory, geography and ciphering, and as much 
French as the natural ability of the student ren- 
ders possible. Nothing more is "y, except 
dancing—all else should depend upon natural 
gifts and personal tastes. Scarcely any woman 
can ever be so learned or clever, that it becomes 
a matter of indifference whether she is also good- 
looking; yet she may easily acquire a profi- 
ciency which will be a source of genuine satis- 
faction to herself and her friends. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded that it is not possible to range 
all girls under the head of stupid or clever, and 
that some common ground of general education 
is wanted, which shall test, awaken, and develop 
their powers as they grow into young women. 
Incomparably the best instrument for meeting 
this want, is to be found in the study of standard 
English literature. Accomplishments are quite 
a secondary matter. If men do not get tired of 
the songs, they soon get tired of the singer, if 
she can do nothing but sing. What is really 
wanted in a woman, is that she should be a per- 
manently pleasant companion. So far as educa- 
tion can give or enhance pleasantness, it does so 
by making the view of life wide, the wit ready, 
the faculty of comprehension vivid; and the 
only trustworthy engine of education directed to 
this end is an honest and intimate familiarity 
with great authors. 














BLEEDERS. 

In Felt’s Annals of Essex County, we find a 
very curious account of families in the town of 
Hamilton who are called bleeders, trom the great 
propensity of their bodies to bleed profusely even 
from very slight wounds. He says that there 
are four families in the town, all of which are 
more or less related, some of the members of 
which exhibit this peculiarity. There are five 
individuals in all, and they have inherited this 
tendency to hemorrhage «from their wncestors, 
some of whom have died from wounds which are 
not considered by any means dangerous to peo- 
ple in general. These people are afraid to sub- 
mit to the operation of the lancet, for fear of 
fatal éffects. A cut, or other wound upon them, 
at first assumes the common appearance ; but 
after a few days, the injured part begins to send 
forth almost a steady stream of blood. This 
continues for several days, when the discharge 
changes to a colorless fluid, resembling water. 
A cone is in the mean time formed over the 
wound by the coagulated blood, and the dis- 
charge continues through a small aperture in the 
centre of this cone, until the latter falls off, when 
the discharge ceases. These bleeders often 
bleed abundantly at the nose, and are subject to 
severe and ble rh ism. This 
hemorrhage first appeared in a family by the 
name of Appleton, who brought it with them 
from England, and it is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. None but male members of 
the family are bleeders, and their immediate 
sons are not so; but the sons of their daughters 
exhibit the peculiarity. There is, however, no 
definite information as to what proportion of the 
male children of the bleeder’s daughters resem- 
ble him in this respect, and that proportion has 
been found to be altogether uncertain. The cir- 
cumstances narrated by the historian are cer- 
tainly very remarkable, and seem to indicate 
some law of human generation which has here- 
tofore been guessed at, by those who have noted 
the resemblance in the mental peculiarities of 
sons to their mothers, and daughters to their 
fathers. 








German EmiGration.—Every day brings to 
light some new proof of the effects produced on 
the population of Germany by the extensive 
emigration which has been going on for some 
years. The most recent instance has occurred 
in the district around Elberfield. When the 
allotted contingent of recruits was called out, it 
was found that of 1300 of the male population, 
reported for service, not more than 95 made 
their appearance, and these, upon examination, 
were found to be unfit for military duty. 





Asout Wowmen.—Francis I., a master of 
war and gallantry, said: “ A court without wo- 
men is a year without spring—a spring without 
roses.” But he also said, or rather sung: “A 
woman is very changeable—he’s a fool that 
trusts her. A womanis often but a feather on 
the wind.” Werather think he said one to their 
faces, and the other behind their backs. 





From THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUs.— 
Alexander Dumas means to crown his literary ca- 
reer by the publication of a cookery-book, des- 
tined to eclipse every culinary book ever 
published. 





Sincutar Accipent.—A gentleman of Pa- 
ris, France, was lately killed while playing 
cards, by the chandelier falling on his head. A 
most singular fatality ! 





CHartes Mackar.—This gentleman is so 
well pleased with America, that he is coming 
back again in a couple of years. 





HORSE BEEF. 

Under the lead of M. Isidore Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, a Parisian savan of eminence, quite a 
horse-eating furor has been started in France. 
Attention has been drawn to the very large num- 
ber of horses which are annually cast aside as 
unfit for use, and left to die, and the question in- 
vestigated whether these animals might not be 
killed, and used for animal food. This has led 
to a series of investigations as to the nature and 
qualities of horse meat, as compared with the 
beef of oxen, and to minute chemical experi- 
ments. Finding no perceptible difference, either 
in appearance or constituent elements, the phi- 
losophers then proceeded to try the horse meat 
by subjecting it to the test of the human stom- 
ach. The result of the investigation was, that 
horse beef was found to be as palatable, as di- 
gestible, and as nutritious as any other meat, 
and productive of no evil consequences what- 
ever. In confirmation of the views of M. Hil- 
aire and his followers, Baron Larry, the great 
Army Surgeon, declared that on many occasions 
during his campaigns, he administered horse 
flesh to the patients in the army hospitals, and 
that it greatly p d conval , and 
cured scorbutic affections. The conventional dis- 
taste for horse meat having thus been demon- 
strated to be an unfounded whim, the French 
are fast getting into the way of working up 
their old horses into beef, and the Parisian tables 
are daily supplied with this new-fashioned viand. 
Indeed the new beef is getting to be so much in 
vogue, that serious calculations are made to 
raise horses for market, on purpose to convert 
them into beef, when of sufficient age. Whether 
they have tried the virtues of colt veal, we are 
not informed; but that will probably be the 
next step in French diet, if it has not already 
been taken. From frog to horse was something 
of a leap; but from horse to colt would be a 
very slight skip for a Frenchman. 

The eating of horse flesh has been popular in 
Germany for some years, and the use of that 
kind of meat is increasing. In the year 1841, 
the town of Ochsenhausen (probably in virtue of 
its ox-horse name) led off in the adoption of 
horse beef, and Wurtemberg followed suit. At 
Konigsbaden, near Stuttgard, the use of horse 
meat was publicly inaugurated in 1842 by a 
grand horse banquet, at which an hundred and 
fifty persons essisted. The innovation thus 
made gained ground very rapidly, town after 
town joining the horse eaters, until in the course 
of a few years all Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Hanover and Belgium took to eating this new- 
fashioned beef, and Switzerland followed suit. 
To show the suddenness of the reversion of 
public opinion upon this subject, it may be men- 
tioned that while in 1853 a horse banquet in the 
city of Vienna was broken up by a riot, yet the 
very next year, in the same city, horse beef was 
sold to the amount of four hundred and fifty 
tons. At the present time, horse beef is just as 
common an &rtit}.., -,90d there, as ox beef. 
We have not heard or any attempt to introduce 
this food into our provision markets, as yet, and 
think it will be a long time before it is attempted. 
In a new, fertile, and sparsely populated coun- 
try like ours, no dire necessity exists to compel 
such a resort; and the ammoniacal flavor, which 
we involuutarily associate with the idea of the 
horse, will probably discourage any unnecessary 
experiments upon the strength of the American 
stomach. By the way, the ancient Greeks used 
to eat jackasses, and considered them a great 
delicacy ; and why may not a horse be as fit for 
food as a donkey ? 











UNIQUE PUBLICATION, 

An unique work has appeared in London, pre- 
pared by Professor Smyth, Her Majesty’s As- 
tronomer for Scotland. It is called “ Teneriffe : 
An Astronomer’s Experiment; or, Specialities 
of a Residence above the Clouds.” It is illus- 
trated with stereoscopic pictures, and is accom- 
panied with a stereoscope. The London Exam- 
iner gives the volume a very complimentary no- 
tice, and says: “The special interest of this 
work lies in the fact that it supplies the first ex- 
ample of the application of the principle of the 
stereoscope to book-illustration. Nearly all the 
pictures have been taken at heights from seven 
to twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; and on the lower ground, we are shown a 
dragon-tree walk, a cactus-garden, cochineal- 
gatherers at work, and other scenes never before 
realized in this manner to eyes in England.” 





A LONG THEATRICAL Row.—A gentleman, 
named Rene Perin, an old dramatist and editor, 
lately died in Paris at the age of eighty-five, 
having survived his reputation as an author. 
One of his most noted pieces was played two 
hundred nights in succession, and every night 
the dandies of the city, who were outraged at 
the word muscadin, applied to a representative 
of their class in the piece, mustered in strong 
force at the theatre, armed with sticks to chas- 
tise the actors. They, too, armed themselves in 
a similar manner, and every night there was a 
fight between the parties. Not much damage 
was done, however, and the excitement filled the 
theatre. 





Marrers In France.—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Boston Post states that “among 
the wiser headed Bonapartists there is an intense 
apprehension of a fearful storm in France,” and 
adds, ““we may wake here any morning and 
find the whole established order of things over- 
thrown.” 





Dickens anD Butwer.—Both of these great 
novelists are living separate from their wives. 
Each of the two seems to be idolized by almost 
every lady in the world, except the one he inter- 
changed vows with at the altar. 





Freaks or Lignrnrne.—The other day the 
lightning entered a house, and threw a razor 
about the room. Rather dangerous amusement 
for Mr. Electric Fluid to indulge in! 





Martrimosiat Apvice.—We can tell you 


how to get a good wife—take a smart girl and 
go to the parson. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A speculator in lotteries lately testified that he 
had lost $30,000 in the purchase of tickets. 

An insult is very humiliating to him who ut- 
ters it, when it does not succeed in its object. 

Accounts from California agree that an abun- 
dant harvest will be reaped throughout the State. 

The first half of life is passed in longing for 
the second, the second in regretting the first. 

In the first three months of this year, there 
were 1300 failures throughout the United States. 

At the end of life we discover that we have 
never suffered but from our friends. 

From the southwest we continue to hear lamen- 
tations over losses caused by the floods. 

A young sculptor, Mr. Galt, is ing a 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The Demon of the Heart,” a story by Hexpaix Con- 
SCIENCE. 

** Aunt Patty's Visit, and what came of it,”’ a story by 
Mrs H. Marion Sreraens 

** Monody on the Death of Tom Moore,” by W. Feu 
Trouper. 

“A Wedding after all,” a tale by Mrs. Marr A. Dent- 
son. 

** Friendship,” a sonnet by James Franxun Frrrs. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Picture of the New Post-Office, corner of Summer and 
Chauncy Streets, Boston. 

Emblematic representation of Summer in the Country. 

Picturesque sketches of scenes in the vicinity of Lake 
Pons ‘Aall ing b tfal views in that ia- 





teresting locality. 





marble statue of Jefferson, for Virginia. 

The coquetry of women is a crime only in the 
eyes of other women, because it hinders their own. 

The Bryan Gallery collection of pictures has 
been removed to the Cooper Gallery, New York. 

The success of the French theatrical company 
in New York will establish a French theatre. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania lately passed 
a law sanctioning a freer trade in money. 

Taking shelter from a shower in an umbrella 
shop, is the height of impudence. 

Talent is the small coin of the intellectual 
world, while genius is a bill of exchang: 


Pp ion of the interior of a Cafe in Suez. 
A large whole page picture—representing a phase of 
human life—Karly Struggles in the life of a young author. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Steps are being taken in Southampton, Eng., 
to erect a statue there to the memory of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. 

Athens, Greece, is to be lighted with gas, but 
it has already taken three months to dig the 





Sonta Anna has bought a splendid estate in 
the island of St. Thomas for future residence. 

Jim Snicks puts everything to use. His wife 
has a bald head, and he straps his razor on it. 

The love that is felt is allin the person who 
loves—the person loved is but the pretext. 

There is old wheat sufficient now in this coun- 
try to feed the whole United States a year. 

Every woman thinks herselt deprived of the 
love that a man has for another. 

A milk-white snake, nearly six feet long, was 
lately caught in the town of Cooper, Michigan. 

“None of your unkind reflections,” as the old 
man said to the looking-glass. 

He that waits tor good luck to come to him, is 
destined to die in poverty. 

The French have abandoned the idea of rival- 
ling our Southern States in cotton-raising. 





PAPER FROM BEETS, 

Among the new inventions recently made in 
England, is the preparation of paper trom beet 
root. The beet is extensively used in making 
sugar, and this new invention converts the pulp 
of tibrous matter, which is left after extracting 
the saccharine properties, into paper by a very 
easy and economical process. This pulp is 
mixed with cotton or linen, in various propor- 
tions, from ten to eighty per cent., and the result 
is, a paper stronger and more durable than that 
composed of any other materials, and, at the 
same time, more compact, tenacious and flex- 
ible. This paper is also impermeable to humid- 
ity, under all circumstances, aad ix ulereford us 
affected by climate. The beet pulp also operates 
as sizing tor the paper, so that the use of rosin, 
glue, etc., for size, is dispensed with. It gives a 
tine, vellamy surface to the paper, which fits it to 
be printed upon without wetting down; and to 
the dry printing it gives a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, like wood engraving. ‘The resemblance, 
in this respect, to Chinese paper, leads us to 
suppose that a similar ingredient has long been 
in use among that ancient people. In the pro- 
portion of tifty per cent. to cotton, the beet 
makes a very superior paper, equal in strength, 
flexibility and color to linen, but with a much 
finer surface. The London Times is to be 
printed on this new paper, and it is estimated 
that the saving thereby will amount to $100,000 
a year, in the expenses of that establishment. 
The British government have also adopted a 
coarser kind for cartridges, which is pronounced 
by the authorities at the War Office to be “ vastly 
cheaper and better than any material heretofore 
used.” It is quite natural for John Bull to re- 
sort to anything that will enable him to beat his 
enemies—even to beet root cartridges. 





ConsumPTIon.—The often asked question, 
“Can consumption be cured ?” may be answered 
confidently in the affirmative. That the enemy 
of our race, especially in the climate of New 
England, can be cured, has been fully demon- 
strated by the extensive use of Dr. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. It is far better to pre- 
vent the cruel disease from fastening itself upon 
the system, by the timely use of this medicine, 
than to have a stronger enemy to combat, on ac- 
count of delaying to use the Balsam in its ear- 
liest stages, which commences in coughs and 
severe colds, upon old and young. The genuine 
article has “I. Butts” always written upon the 
wrappers. 





Racuev’s Lire.—The “ Memoirs of Rachel,’’ 
just issued in London, contains most interesting 
matter for the artistic world. The book is also 
full of amusing and characteristic anecdotes, not 
only of Rachel herself and her family, but of the 
many remarkable and distinguished persons with 
whom, during her chequered life, she came in 
contact. 





Sportinc coop Srories.—There are some 
people who can never let a good storyalone. A 
writer in Notes and Queries shows that there is 
no truth in the popular story of a falling apple 
having suggested to Newton his first ideas on 
gravitation. 





A coop Horsz.—While a horse was run- 
ning away in our streets, recently, a child three 
years old, a mere baby, toddled directly before 
him, and he jumped right over its head. That 
horse was the right sort of a baby-jumper. 











A CaILp’s Grace.—A little boy, whose 
father was miserly in his habits, took it upon 
himself to “ say grace,” as follows : 


“ Four slices of bread for four of us, 
We bless thee, Lord, there aint no more of us.” 








Ay ImpossipiLity.—There is one thing a 
drunken man cannot do—drive a sulkey with- 
out getting his legs mixed up with the wheels of 
the vehicle. 





fora g . 

Hendrik Conscience, the well-known Flemish 
novelist, has been elected Professor of Flemish 
Literature in the University of Ghent. 

The British Parliament has expelled a bank- 
rupt member, and it is reported that there are 
other members to be ejected from their seats. 

There are twenty universities in Germany, 
having about 1400 professors and teachers, and 
13,000 pupils, of whom twenty per cent. are 
foreigners. 

The condition of the river Thames is the topic 
of serious discussion in the British Parliament. 
The London Times declares it to be “the un- 
cleanest, foulest river in the world.” 

The ostrich has been domesticated in Algeria. 
Nine young ones are nowin a brood. The flesh 
of the grown bird is expected to become eatable 
in its new state. The feathers and eggs are 
profitable. 

At her majesty’s last state ball, the Marquis of 
Westminster, the richest man in England, wore 
four splendid jewels, amongst which was the 
famous diamond valued at £30,000, in the hilt 
of his sword. 

There has been a terrible railroad accident in 
Belgium (a very seldom occurrence in Europe,) 
by which 21 were killed, and 52 wounded. The 
engine came in contact with two team wagons, 
when at its highest speed. 

In the Island of Rhodes, according to recent 
letters, all the crops were perishing from drouth, 
murrain had broken out among the cattle, and 
extensive depredations were committed by birds 
of passage. The governor of the island had 
formed a corps of 150 practised marksmen to 
kill the birds. 


a ee 


Wewdrops of Wisdom, 


t d pérdons like a mother, who kisses the 
offence into everlasting forgetfulness. 

‘Many speak the truth, when they say that they 
Guspise riches and preferment, but they mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men. 

There are prating coxcombs in the world, who 
would rather talk than listen,although Shakspeare 
himself were the orator, and human nature the 
theme. 

Neutrality is no favorite with Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for 
us to stand neuter in our hearts, although we 
may deem it prudent to appear so in our 
actions. 

Religion, like its votaries, while it exists on 
earth, must have a body as well asasoul. A 
religion purely spiritual, might suit a being as 
pure, but men are compound animals; and the 
body too often lords it over the mind. 

Secrecy has been well termed the soul of all 
ps designs ; perhaps more has been effected 

y concealing our own intentions, than by dis- 
covering those of our enemy. But great men 
succeed in both. 

There are some truths, the force and validity 
of which we readily admit, in all cases except 
our own ; and there are other truths so self-evi- 
dent that we dare not deny them, but so dread- 
ful that we dare not believe them. 

The greatest prof and p t in any 
science, loves it not so sincerely as to be fully 
pleased with any finer effort in it than he can 
himself produce. The feeling excited on such 
an occasion, is a mixed sensation of envy, de- 
light, and despair; but the bitters here are as 
two, the sweets but as one. 

If the weakness of the head, were an admis- 
sible excuse for the malevolence of the heart, the 
one half of mankind would be occupied in ag- 
gression, and the other half in forgiveness ; but 
the interests of society peremptorily demand that 
things should not be so; for a fool is often as 
dangerous to deal with as a knave, and always 
more incorrigible. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Dr. Franklin used to say that rich widows 
were the only pieces of second hand goods that 
sold at prime cost. 

“Did you pull my nose in earnest, sir?” “ Cer- 
tainly I did, sir.” “It is well you did, sir; for 
I do not put up with jokes of that kind.” 

Lola Montez says it is strange to see what 
pains men and women take to catch each other, 
and how little pains they take to hold on. 

An old lady of our acquaintance believes 
every calamity that happens to herself a trial, 
and every one that happens to her friends a 
judgment. 

“ That man,” said Sidney Smith, “is not the 
discoverer of art who first says the thing; but 
he who says it so long, so loud and so clearly 
that he compels mankind to hear him.” 

The woman who undertook to scour the woods 
has abandoned the job, owing to the high price 
of soap. The last that was heard of her she 
was skimming the sea. 

“Did your fall hurt you?” said one hod car- 
rier to another who had just fallen from the top 
of a two story house. “ Not in the least, John- 
ny, twas the stoppin’ so quick that hurt me.” 

A young man who had a light incipient mous- 
tache, one day while fingering the few hairs, said 
to Harry, “ Hadn’t I better dye this moustache ?” 
“O, no,” replied Harry, “‘ fet it alone, and it 
will die itself.” 

An Irishman writing from Philadelphia to his 
friend in the old country, concluded a letter 
thus: “ If iver its me forchune to liv till I dy— 
and God nose whether it is or not—I'll visit ould 
Ireland afore I leave Philamadelfi.” 

Rural Money-lender—You want a hundred 
dollars. Here’s the money; I charge five per 
cent. a month, and as you want it for a year, that 
leaves just forty dollars coming to you. Inno- 
nocent Borrower—Then if I wanted it for two 
years there’d be something coming to you, eh? 























Quill and Scissors. 


In Leipsic there are 116 publishers’ and large 
book-selling houses, nine type foundries, and 
twenty printing offices, the annual consumption 
of paper averaging about 15,000 bales, at 5000 
sheets each bale. Two hundred years ago, the 
printing interest of the same place was repre- 
sented by five master-printers and eleven com- 
positors and pressmen. 

At Bona, Africa, the native Algerines, angry 
at no rain falling, seized half a dozen marabouts, 
and plunged the holy men into the sea, keeping 
them in the bath until a shower came. It ac- 
tually began to pour down at once. The Laz- 
zaroni at Naples are trying a similar experiment 
against the lava of Vesuvius with a “wooden 
doll of St. Januarius. 

The late Abraham Miller, of Philadelphia, 
left charitable bequests amounting to $26,000. 
The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb receives $6000; the Blind Institution 
£1000; the Academy of Fine Arts $500; the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society $1000; and 
sixteen other institutions have legacies ranging 
from $500 to $200 each. 

Some unknown donor has just released the 
English Church at Paris from debt, by handing 
in a check for the whole amount—$19,000. Some 

ple*imagine this regal donation to emanate 
hon Lord Ward ; others declare that it can pro- 
ceed from no hand but that of Miss Burdett 
Coutts. 

A Mississippi paper tells how a fellow of 
doubtful character was induced to leave. Some 
of his neighbors made up a sufficient sum of 
money for him to travel on, and left it lying 
about loose. He found it, but supposing he ha 
stolen it, he left—not the money, bee the county. 

It is calculated that a fluent speaker utters 
between 7000 and 7500 words in the course of an 
hour’s uninterrup speaking. Many orators 
of more than usually rapid utterance, will reach 
8000 and even 9000. But 125 words a minute, 
or 7500 an hour, is a fair average. 

Dr. Schwarz, in Hamburg, editor of the 
Handelsblatt, has published a work on the crisis 
of 1857, which contains, among others, a com- 
plete list of all the suspensions of payment 
and failures which occurred in all parts of the 
globe during this period. 

A valuable cow belonging to Capt. Thomas 
Amos, of Hyannis, was found dead in his field 
one day last week, her neck being broken; done, 
as is supposed, while in the act of fighting 
through the fence with another cow in an adjoin- 
ing enclosure. 

Mr. T. Alden. of New York, has invented a 
type-setting and distributing machine, by which 
he thinks a good compositor would be able to 
set and distribute about 15,000 ems a day. The 
cost of the machines will probably be from $1200 
to $1500 

The amount of copper shipped the present 
season from the Lake Superior region up to the 
last dates was 1085 tuns. The shipments from 
the Superior region for the season are expected 
to reach 7000 tuns more than last year. 

A foolhardy sailor jumped from the rigging of 
a vessel in Chicago, 170 feet to the water. He 
was taken out senseless, but recovered. He is 
badly injured. The leap was made upon a bet 
of $25, but he will not be apt to repeat it. 

Deming Jarves, of Boston, has commenced 
the ereetion of buildings for the manufactare of 
glass, at North Sandwich, on the site of the 
Monument Iron Company’s Works, which were 
destroyed by fire last year. 

An infant son of a clergyman named Alex- 
ander, has recovered $3333 damages from the 
Cleveland and Fitchburg Railroad Company, 
for having his hand cut off by a train of cars. 

The longest straight stretch of road in the 
south, is on the Wilmington, Charlotte and 
Rutherford Railroad, where for seventy-five 
miles the line is perfectly straight. 

The grapes near Cincinnati are beginning to 
show he mildew. Scattering vr er jour 
of sulphur over them is the remedy employed. 

Two successful novelists are now members of 
the British Cabinet—Benj. D’Israeli and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

A lady the other day, visiting the White 
Mountains, saw and captured a young bear at 
Gorham. “ Alone she did it.” 

In California they frequently devote Sunday 
to public amusements. At San Francisco the 
race course is crowded on that day. 

The whole number of land-warrants issued in 
June was 963, requiring over 142,000 acres to 
satisfy them. 

It is said that the hiding place of Mr. Alsop, 
Orsini’s fellow-conspirator, is known to the 
British government. - 

It is said that some of the Carson Valley 
Mormons are returning to their former homes. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Rev. Lysander Dick- 
erman, of Gloucester, to Miss Louisa Thayer. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Timothy Nowell to Miss Sa- 
Cam) 





By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. James G. Jones to Miss Eliza 


eR \° 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Day to Miss Clara Co- 
verly. 

By Rev. Mr. Dewey, Dr. William I. Page to Miss Nancy 
H. Jenkins. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. W. Otis Kimball to Miss Lizzie 
A W man 


. Wy: le 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Charles Robinson, 
Jr., Esq. to Miss Rebecca Ames. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. George B. 
Emerson to Miss Margaret E. Hewitt. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr Calvin L. Rice 
to Miss Elizabeth V. Dana. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Chester 8. Page 
to Miss Frances I]. Turner. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Alden Waitt to Miss 
Martha A. P. Goodale. 

At Canton, by Rev. Mr, Belden, Mr. Oliver Morse, Jr. 
to Miss Elisa H. Brewster. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. William H. Summers 
to Miss Martha 8. Driver. 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Charles Camp- 
bell to Miss Jessie Sillers. 

At Kingston, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Capt. William B. 
Waterman to Miss Amanda F. Bates 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Frank C. Swan 
to Miss Olive E. Damon. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. George 8. Jackson, 44; Mrs. Betsey 
Stoddard; Miss Margaret Anderson, 28; Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Ubandiler. 30; Mre. Nancy Chapman, 45; Widow Mary 
Flower, 66; Mr.Samuei Parker Boyce, 20; Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin Wheeler, 23 

At Koxbury, Mr. Ebenezer Williams. 46. 

At Charlestown, Mr. William Caswell, 72. 

At Chelsea, Capt Lawrence Lawrenson, 77 

At Dorchester, Mr. James Mcintorh, 56. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Bela Hunting, 74 

At Kast Cambridge. Mr. Samue! Kindge, 68 

At Somerville, Mr. Simeon M. Metcalf, 4. 

At Reading, Mr. William H. McIntire, 28. 

At Maiden, Mrs. Maria B. Doiliver, 49. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary & Babier, 18 

At Randolph, Mr. Samuel McIntire, 59 

At Newburyport, Mr. William ©. Williams, @2; Mrs 
Sarah C. Perry, 32; Mrs. Kebecen Radcliff, 72. 

At Marshfield. Mr. Proctor Bourne, &. 

At Middleboro’, Mr. Isaac N. Perkins, £0; Mr. Elijeh 
Shaw, 62 

At Daxbury, Mrs. Mary Gifford. 8. 

At Rowley, Miss Molly Moody, #2 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary Perkins, 74; Widow Mary 
Puller, 76; Mrs. Nancy Walker, 54 

At Taunton, Mr. Eliphalet Washburn, 63 

At Satton. Capt. Joseph Whiting, 38 

At Hubbardston, Mr te Witt, 53 

At Uxbridge, Mr. Amasa Sayles. 70 

At Springfield, Mr. Silas Smith, 77 

At Hancock, Thomas Acocks, Keq.. 72 

At Southwick, Mr. Abraham Rising, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
EDWIN TO ADA. 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


Tis vain, alas! "tis vain to sigh, 
Tis vain to dream of thee! 

A boding murmur ever nigh 
Bids thy loved image flee. 


When thy fair, radiant light of love 
O’er my charmed vision stole, 

Soft strains of music from above 
Thrilled sweetly through my soul. 


The fight of heaven was on thy brow, 
And round my form divine, 

My love-lit eyes beheld the glow 
Of God’s own glory shine. 


Thou art a lily gemmed with dew, 
Fairer than earthly flowers ; 

More pure, more bright, than those that grew 
In Eden’s holy bowers. 


God made not man to dwell alone!— 
Sweet spirit! tell me why 
The roses of thy cheek are gone, 
The diamond of thine eye. . 


Thy name, thy fame, thy beauty’s spell, 
Thy utter loveliness; 4 

To me peal out warning knell 
Of long and deep distress. 


Full oft, at twilight’s stilly hour, 
While falls the pearly dew; 

Fond memory culls from every flower 
Remembrance sweet of you. 


O, bliss it were, could I but cheer 
Those dear, dark eyes of thine; 

Ere sorrow culls the jewel there, 
Or dims its glow divine. 


Far, far on glory’s wings I’d fly, 
To realms of light above; 

I'd weave a strain of melody, 
And crown thee queen of love. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ORIANA THE CREOLE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY MKS. MARIA H STEVENSON. 


“Come closer—closer to me, Esther. It is 
growing dark ; I cannot see you in the darkness. 
Where are you? Where is your hand ?” 

“ Here, mother—here !” 

“Q, Esther! never, never forget! Guard her 
as you would the apple of your eye. Be to her 
parent, sister, friend. Do not let the air of 
heaven visit her head too roughly. Shelter her 
from ill, from sorrow, from the grief and shame— 
O, Esther! are you listening ?” 

“Yes, mother—yes.” 

“Let no knowledge of human weakness and 
human depravity bow her young head in humil- 
iation. In youl trust—to you I epnfida O, 
Henry—husband in heaven—is my duty accom- 
plished? Have Ikept your trust? Does aught 
remain to be accomplished before the fleeting mo- 
ments land me by your side?” 

There was a pause in the darkened room—a 
silence broken only by the fluttering breathing 
of the dying woman, and the quick, half-stified 
sobs which came from a dark figure kneeling 
among the shadows at the foot of the bed. 

I looked in Esther’s face; it was stern, calm, 
and very pale, but not atear disturbed the bril- 
liancy of her beautiful eyes. She was looking, 
not at her dying mother, not at me her betrothed 
lover, not at the passionately sobbing slave wo- 
man who dwelt among the shadows, but far out 
upon the dying sunset lying so bright on hill 
and tree. Yet there was no speculation in her 
burning eyes. She saw neither the sunset in its 
purple beauty, nor the broad river whose merry 
ripples had toned down into quietude beneath its 
warmth of sunset glory, nor the vast hills rising 
higher and higher in the dimness of twilight; 
but there was an absorbed, patient, far-seeing 
look, which seemed to be searching into the fu- 
ture as if it would rend the curtain of fate and 
see what lay beyond. 

“Esther !” 

She came back with a start and a sudden 
flushing of the face, and bending nearer her 
mother, waited her wishes. 

“Ts the lawyer still here ?” 

Yes, he was there. Esther could hear his im- 
patient tramp, tramp, tramp, up and down the 
floor of the next room. At a motion from 
Esther, I summoned him. He came, treading 
lightly, cringing and wringing his hands as if 
the only friend he had in the world was dying. 
I had gone back to the bed, and was standing by 
Esther, trying to restore warmth to the cold lit- 
tle hand which had hung so listlessly by her 
side. 

“You will excuse me,” whimpered the lawyer, 
drawing his handkerchief from his pocket and 
applying it to his wicked-looking eyes. ‘ They 
were the best friends I ever had in the world— 
Mrs. Lascelle and her husband.” 

“Mother,” whispered Esther, bending over 
her, without taking the slightest notice of the law- 
yer, “ he is here—” 

“He! Who?” 

The mind had evidently wandered. 

“ The—lawyer.” 

“O, yes! O, yes! Tell him to be sure—” 

“Tf I might be allowed to suggest,” crooned 
the lawyer, “I do not think your mother would 
like a third party in our conference.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Esther, flaming up as I 
had never seen her before. ‘This gentleman, 
Maurice Stark, is my betrothed husband. I 
have no secrets from him!” 

“ What—what—is it? I—I—Esther—Esther 
—don’t leave me in the dark !” 

The dying woman, with most unnatural 
strength, raised herself in bed upon her elbow. 
In doing so, her eye caught that of the lawyer. 

“I merely suggested that you might not like 
our business talked over in the presence of this 
young gentleman ; but as he is to be one of the 
family—” 

“Not for the world! not for ten thousand 
worlds!” screamed the dying woman, in a fran- 

tic voice. ‘“ He would never forgive me. Esther, 
tell him to go!” 

I left the room, but not before I had seen the 
flashing glance which passed between Esther 





and the lawyer. On the face of one was written 


dark, stern, fearless determination ; on the other, 
mockery, defiance and triamph. It needed no 
more to tell me there was a fierce battle to be 
fought—a battle wherein woman’s strength and 
resolution were to be pitted against low cunning 
and unscrupulous meanness. 

What was the battle ¢? and would Esther win? 
or should I ever be allowed to aid her in what- 
ever extremity lay before her? A low scream 
broke in upon my imaginings; I entered the 
room hastily. My forebodings were true—Mrs. 
Lascelle was dead! It was Esther’s hand that 
closed the lustreless eyes; Esther’s hand that 
gathered the clothes away from her and folded 
the thin palms, as if in prayer; Esther’s hand 
that bound up the thin face and drew the sparse 
hair around the marble brow, that her mother 
might seem as little repulsive as possible in her 
dead slumber. 

The lawyer had taken leave immediately the 
last struggle was over; but in parting from 
Esther, I saw again that same defiant glance 
flash from face to face. Thescream that startled 
me had not come from Esther; one glance at 
her cold, pale face assured me of that. She 
was moving about the room, apparently trying 
to give it some appearance of order before the 
arrival of relatives or friends; while Lisbia, the 
slave woman, now crouching by the side of her 
dead mistress, gave vent to bitter and passionate 
moans. I confess I was surprised and mystitied. 
I would rather have seen some demonstration of 
aftliction, under circumstances so sad and sol- 
emn ; but this marble cold , this ing in- 
@ifference, the looks of defiance and mockery 
which I had detected! There was evidently a 
secret between herself and the lawyer which no 
one else was expected to share, and this secret I 
began to fear had paralyzed her heart. 

While I was still watching her movements, 
the curtains parted, and stepping from the bal- 
cony into the room came one of the most beauti- 
ful children the world ever saw. She was spring- 
ing towards the bed, when Esther caught her 
hand and held her back. Lisbia had also started 
forward to detain her; but meeting the eye of 
Esther, she slunk away into the shadows and so 
out of the room. Here was another enigma. 
Lisbia had been the nurse-mother of Esther, 
loved by her as only children of the South know 
how to love their nurses, beloved in return with 
a passion amounting almost to idolatry. 

Perhaps my readers have a right to know 
something more of the family into which I have 
so unceremoniously introduced them. Henry 
Lascelle for many years was considered the 
richest planter in New Orleans. At an early age, 
he married a woman some years his senior, with 
whom, if he did not live happily, at least the 
world were none the wiser for it. 

Esther and Oriana were not the only tench 





whose piping ery had been heard in the Lasce 
mansion. First came Esther, a weak, pu 
child, whom no one thought they could every 
raise. Henry Lascelle was disappointed; he 
wanted an heir to his estate. As her husband 
wished, so wished his wife; his will to her was 
law and gospel. So Esther was allowed to pine 
away and die, or come up among the hundreds 
of negro children which infested the plantation, 
as fate might decree. This carelessness for her 
welfare probably saved her life. Lisbia took her 
home to her mother’s cabin, and from that time 
forth was her exclusive attendant. 

A couple of years more, and the long-coveted 
treasure was laid in his father’s arms—there was 
an heir to “ Lakeleath” at last. But such an 
heir! With so small a lease of life !—scarcely 
the measure of a day! Henry Lascelle’s life 
was never the same to him after his great disap- 
peintment. ‘“ Lakeleath,” the family mansion, 
was neglected and suffered to go to ruin. Some 
said he gambled recklessly; that he drank to 
excess. The nightly orgies held at his house, 


mother! ‘The pale, careless woman, from whom 
Esther had shrank abashed, now overloaded her 
with caresses. There was nothing too good for 
her. Parties were made to bring her out in 
style, the most costly dresses and jewelry were 
purchased to enhance the not over-brilliant 
beauty of her person, and it grew to be an un- 
derstood thing that she was the acknowledged 
heiress of Lakeleath and its sur ding 

Nearly a year had passed in this manner, 
when, to the surprise of the circle in which they 
revolved, another child was born to the house of 
the Lascelles. Of course this unheard-of won- 
der brought out all their callers, far and near; 
but Mrs. Lascelle was too ill to be seen. The 
child of their old age, a healthy, hearty girl, 
was duly admired and petted. Esther was in 
raptures—the more so, that her maid Lisbia had 
been visiting on a neighboring plantation for a 
couple of months, and she had felt lonely ; but 
anxious as she was to be perpetually in attend- 
ance upon the little stranger, her mother was too 
ill to admit even her. A compromise was 
etfected, however, and she was allowed to take 
her sister to her own room, where she could pet 
and love and kiss it to her heart’s content. It 
would be difficult to say which was most enam- 
ored of its infant sweetness, her father or herself. 
As for Lascelle, he would sit for hours by its 
lace-lined crib, tracing out every feature in the 
beautifal face, folding the tiny hands in his big 
palm, or, sillier than all, trying to count the little 
blue veins which seemed bursting through the 
skin, so white and pure as it was. In a few 
weeks, however, his amusements were somewhat 
curtailed. Lisbia returned, Mrs. Lascelle was 
able to leave her room, and the old routine of 
life re-commenced where the thread had been 
broken by this sudden excitement. 

I am taking too much time over this portion 
of the lives of Esther and Oriana Lascelle. 
Suffice it that their father did not live long to en- 
joy the society of the pet of his old age. A fall 
from a horse, from which he never recovered, 
kept him many months a prisoner, from which 
imprisonment he was released only by death. 

It was some years after this, that I became 
acquainted with the family. Then the sweet 
gravity of Esther, the delicacy and womanly re- 
serve of her manner, the beauty and purity of 
her life, so enchanted me, that I asked permission 
to continue my visits. Need I tell you how, 
step by step, our hearts ran out to meet each 
other? how soon I learned that beneath that 
calm, pure bosom there burned a flame, strong 
and passionate as it was pure? how the knowl- 
edge came to me, at first slowly and scarcely to 
be recognized, that with all the power, with all 
the strength and might of my manhood’s heart, 
I loved Esther Lascelle, and that even as I loved 
her, even so did she love me? She did not hes- 
itate to tell me; she did not practise upon me 
ailj-of the airs and coquetries which so perplex 
mer and degrade women. She merely laid her 
soft little hand in mine, saying: 

“Thave loved you always—always, it seems 
to me. Iam soglad no one ever even asked 
me to love them. I should have felt degraded ; 
as if I had wronged you. Ialways pity women 
who have had lovers, and who have loved before 
the right one came. I think one ought to be very 
certain that one really loves, before giving a 
man encouragement. Don’t you?” 

The question was so sincere, and so earnestly 
asked, that but for the truth and simple purity 
which beamed from her questioning eyes, I 
should have felt inclined to laugh. 

Her mother offered no objection to our be- 
trothal. Her affections, never very strong, 
waned greatly after her husband’s death, or 
seemed rather to centre entirely on Oriana. You 
will not be surprised, then, that knowing Esther 
as I did, my perplexity nearly overshadowed my 
affection, in view of the calm, almost heartless 
manner in which she superintended her mother’s 








no less than the bloated, heated he 
wore, were proof positive. Whatever suffering 
his wife must have endured. she never com- 
plained. She had married him for love; and 
not even the physical debasement she was 
nightly witness of, had power to check its 
intensity. 

At the age of fifteen, Esther scarcely knew she 
had a father—or, indeed, a mother beyond the 
poor slave girl who waited upon her so devot- 
edly. Her education was rigorously attended to. 
She had the advantage of the best of teachers 
and the best of schools. Lisbia was her con- 
stant attendant, and for a wonder was allowed to 
sit under the droppings of the same wisdom 
which was to form the mind of her young mis- 
tress. Being a smart, shrewd girl, she did not 
allow this advantage to escape her. She made 
the most of the few crumbs which fell to her 
share; so that when Esther’s education termi- 
nated, she returned to her home with a waiting- 
maid nearly as accomplished, certainly as lady- 
like in appearance as herself. At this period, 
Esther was fifteen aud Lisbia twenty-five; yet 
judging from their faces, their ages might have 
been reversed—Esther being, from the circum- 
stances of her childhood, grave, stately, and 
quite too womanly for her years, while Lisbia 
was just her reverse inevery way. It there was 
one thing more than another on earth, that 
Esther prided herself upon at that period, it was 
the beauty of her maid. It was more than 
beauty—a something that, meeting the eye, was 
hard to banish from the heart. Her bright, 
creamy complexion, her great oriental eyes, her 
massive midnight hair, which hung in waves 
upon a pair of shoulders most superbly rounded 
by nature’s great architect—you could not for- 
get her, no more than you could forget Powers’s 
“Eve,” or Raphael’s “ Madonna.” That she 
should have been a slave! Why, there was 
scarcely a woman she encountered, whose com- 
plexion could compare with hers for purity! 

I have said that Esther and her beautitul 
waiting-maid had come home to Lakeleath for 
good. About this time, a most astonishing 
change was visible in the career of Henry Las- 
celle. He began to take a deep ‘nterest in his 


daughter, to overlook her studies, plan pleasant | 


excursions for her, always to be attended by 
Lisbia, and try, in various ways, to make up for 
the negligence of her youth. Like father, like 


deathbed. She refused me an interview that 
night, although she was well aware that the 
morrow’s sunset would find me “on the deep, 
deep sea,” in quest of knowledge and happiness 
on another continent. 

I would willingly have deferred my voyage, if 
I could have prevailed on her to be my com- 
panion. I was to take the tour of Europe. I 
was to visit the mighty ruins of Rome, to stand 
where sacred feet had pressed the sod, and to 
worship amid the relics of the sublime and holy 
past, against which no man can quite shut the 
door of his heart. I knew how greatly the 
pleasure of this visit would be enhanced by her 
society. But her mother was ill, perhaps would 
never recover; she should never forgive herself, 
if she were to accede to my wishes and her 
mother was to die during her absence. 

I said no more; but when the worst was over, 
when her mother was dead, it seemed hard in- 
deed that I should be refused an interview, 
especially when I knew that favor had not been 
denied her detested lawyer. 

Later in the eveniug, I saw her walking in the 
garden—if walking it could be called, which 
was a fierce tramp up and down, up and down, 
crushing alike with remorseless cruelty dewy 
blossoms or tender buds. I could almost distin- 
guish the different perfumes, as they drifted up 
on the light breeze. I know that among them, 
heliotrope was the most conspicuous ; and it was 
muny years before I could govern myself sufli- 
ciently to tolerate that perfume without the same 
sad and sickening sensation which overcame me 
on that sorrowful evening. She must have kept 
up her march for more than half an hour—it 
seemed an age to me—when she stopped sud- 
denly and looked up through the leafy shadows 
to my window. 

“ May I come?” I whispered, in a voice which 
could only reach her ear. 

“For a moment—yes !” 

Her voice was tremulous, and I saw by the 
moonlight that her eyes were glittering with 
tears. Sooner than I can write it, I was by her 
| side, with my arms about her waist. Then her 
| grief gave full vent. I let her weep until the 
fountain had exhausted itself. 
| “Esther! Esther! what is it ?” I pleaded. 
| She started from my arms, a strong shudder 
| 





seizing upon every nerve. 
“T dare not! Idare not! O, if Ionly could! 











Why must the sins of the guilty be visited upon 
the innocent? What had I done, that my life 
should be darkened by this dreadful—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but the hand 
which I had regained grasped mine with a frenzy 
that was almost painfal. 

“ Has that wretch of a lawyer any claim upon 
you? Only tell me so far—” 

“Claim? N—n-o! Don’t question me, if you 
love me. I cannot tell you part, without the 
whole—and God help me! I dare not break my 
oath !” 

She sank upon a garden chair, and seemed 
trying to collect herself. 

“ Yes—I would say this, before Igo. Ifany- 
thing should happen, if you should never see me 
again, remember you are almost the first man I 
ever knew—certainly the first who ever interested 
himself in my favor. It would be an insult to 
ask if you love me, to say that I love you. I 
know there is peril, temptation, perhaps crime in 
the distance; it may be far away, or it may be 
near my own door. I know it will come—a 
wild, sad trouble, against which there will be no 
resistance ; against which I may beat my help- 
less wings till every pinion lies soiled and 
broken, yet with no avail.” 

“And you think I will leave you to bear it 
alone? I will not go—” 

“You must—you must ”—all her calmness 
suddenly returning. “It is not now, not for 
years to come, that I have anything to fear. Be- 
lieve me, it is best, wisest, safest.” 

Ido not know what arguments I used, what 
prayers I urged. I wonld not be denied. I 
had the right to protect her, and be the dark 
shadow what it might, I would stay to penetrate 
it. She let me rave on, pouring the most pas- 
sionate protestations into her ear; but when I 
turned from her ear to her eye, I knew it was 
useless. Esther was determined! We thought 
it best to make that scene our last parting. 
There was nothing stirring in its excess, how- 
ever deeply our hearts were wrang. Hand in 
hand we wandered past the garden down to a 
pond whose bosom was white with water lilies, 
and where we had often walked when the even- 
ings were bright asnow. There seemed to be a 
fresh sparkle in every lily, an Undine in every 
cup. The air was heavy with their fragrance— 
the soft, sweet, peaceful air, which fell so gently 
on our heated brows. There were but few words 
said, on either side. I took her in my arms, kissed 
her again and again, and then put her from me. 

I watched her firm tread, as she passed on, 
over the green lawn and on through the garden, 
home. At the door, I saw her little white hand 
waving me a kiss; then the door opened, then 
closed again, and there was no more fluttering 
figure, no more dainty hands,no more loving, 
trusting, tender face—nothing but a blank dark- 
ness between me and my manhood’s idol. Need 
I blush to own that then and there, on the very 
spot her feet had made sacred, I knelt and wept 
such burning tears of bit’-: soif6w'&s only the 
most poignant grief can wring from the bosom of 
hardy manhood ? ¢ 

I went to Europe, but my soul was sick and 
unsatisfied. If I could only know my enemy! 
but even that relief was denied me. And so, 
for two years, I wandered alone, oftentimes on 
foot, and was at least in mind the veriest Pariah 
the earth contained. 

For eighteen months, Esther’s letters were 
frequentand tender. Much she had to say of 
the rare and wondrous beauty of her young sis- 
ter, Oriana, begging of me to steel my heart 
against her triumphant charms, that she might 
have no occasion to regret the blooming in her 
garden of this most gorgeous flower. 

“She is a perfect enchantress,” one of her 
letters said; “to resist her is impossible, as 
many a man has found to his cost. Bui, thank 
God, up to this day, which completes her sevun- 
teenth year, her own heart has d free!” 


claimed war to the knife. If Vesuvius had taken 
an aerial flight, settling itself down for a quiet 
smoke un the Lakeleath grounds, he could not 
have been more unwelcomely astonished than 
when his little gray eyes first became aware of 
my presence. Esther was in the garden, read- 
ing some book under shelter of a vast prairie 
rose which ever and anon mingled its beautiful 
blossoms with the braids of her rich brown hair 

“knew you were coming,” she said, after the 
first greeting was over. 

“ How could you have known it?” I queried. 
“T never «ven wrote.” 

“But I knew it all the same. My presenti- 
ments are seldom incorrect.” 

“ Only when they lead you to fancy Lawyer 
Grange has a design upon you.” 

“Not upon me—upon my fortune! But, Man- 
rice, it is ten times worse as the case stands now.” 

A garland of roses and lilies strung together 
by bits of honeysuckle and grape vine was sud- 
denly flung over both our heads, while a roguish 
dimpled face beamed in between us, and looked 
straight into my eyes. A little scream, a hurried 
exclamation, and a deal of confusion was the 
consequence, in the midst of which there came 
an apology in the sweetest tones I ever heard. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons—I thought it 
was James you were taking such liberties with, 
and I did it just for a lark.” 

“My sister Oriana, Mr. Stark.” We had 
risen from our seats and turned toward the 
blushing truant. 

Beautiful! I think for a moment my very 
heart stecd still in homage to such illustrious and 
overpowering beauty. Scarcely up to the medium 
height of womanhood, yet with every outline of 
her willowy form marked with nature’s most 
brilliant handiwork, it was impossible not to 
count her perfection. I could not, if I would, 
describe her face. I had seen the luscious dem- 
oiselle of France, the dreaming-eyed Georgian, 
the voluptuous Italian, the fresh and hearty 
English woman, and the delicate American, but 
among them all I could tind no comparison for 
Oriana. In vain I tried to trace the smallest 
likeness to Esther—it was not there. That rich, 
dark complexion, those large, almond-shaped 
eyes, the long, massive curls, crimped clear up 
to the broad, pure temples; I had seen some- 
thing somewhere (in a dream it must have been) 
like, yet unlike to this most gorgeous specimen 
of oriental loveliness ; but it was not on the face 
of my betrothed. Forgive me, my beloved, if 
for a brief and passing moment, I almost, ay, 
quite wished it might have been there ; but alas! 
Esther, with the shadow of twenty-eight years on 
her brow, made poor show beside her fresh, 
youthful sister. Do not think I would have 
made an exchange even for the space of a mo- 
ment. If time had taken the freshness from 
Esther’s brow, it had left there something far 
more endearing, far more enduring—a tender, 
gentle, loving trust which no circumstance, no 
chance of circumstances could ever obliterate. 

Oriana’s embarrassment was of short duration. 
There was evidently something very funny upon 
her mind, for the dimples kept coming and go- 
ing upen her cheeks, and occasionally a single 
little gleeful laugh would ring out and farkway 
upon the wings of the wind. 

“What is it, pet?” said Esther, toying with 
one of the long curls which had drifted into her 
face. 

‘Something so fanny. Who do you think 
has proposed to me ?”” 

Esther turned pale as a lily, but kept her face 
from Oriana. 

“ Who, dear?” 

“Old Grange, of all persons in the world.” 
And a merry, pealing laugh woke the echoes for 
a mile in circle. 

“And you?’ Esther’s voice was slightly 
tremulous, and I could see the old-time shiver 





And again, ina later one: “Do you know a 
Judge Gordon? A West Indian, 1 believe, but 
so magnificent! He is wondrously attentive to 
Oriana, and I begin to fear she is rather inclin- 
ing towards him. If it should be—” 

And why did she fear? Know Judge Gordon, 
one of the best and noblest of men? Of course 
I did ; and so I wrote her—and wrote her, too, 
that if she was looking for a large-brained, 
large-hearted, brilliant, eloquent and most honor- 
able man for her sister’s husband, nowhere on 
the earth could she find an equal for Judge 
Gordon! Long before she could have received 
this last letter of mine, I had another from her. 
Such a letter as it was! not in quantity, but in 
quality. You would have thought that all the 
rage, the grief, the madness of her heart, had 
converged itself through her pen to her paper. 

“Tt has fallen!” she wrote. ‘ The cloud has 
fallen! The heartless, the contemptible, the 
cowardly villain, warring against two weak 
women! Lawyer Grange has set his beastly 
eyes upon my sister—my beautiful Oriana! I 
was mistaken in my forebodings. I knew his 
craven soul was deter‘nined upon a victim, but I 
thought it would have been the Heiress, not the 
beauty! I was prepared to fight my own battle, 
but not the fiercer one of Oriana. But I will 
foil him! be sure of that. He shall not dese- 
crate the pure shrine of that beautiful bosom.” 
Again: ‘“ Oriana loves Judge Gordon! I have 
made sure of that. O, how my brain throbs! 
how my soulsickens! But do not fear for me! 
It is not Lawyer Grange who will conquer me. 
Oriana is growing paler and thinner, day by 
day. She sees there is something mysterious 
going on about her. She thinks me harsh and 
cruel, that I do not meet her lover with open 
hands. AndsoI am cruel! and so I despise 
myself that I dare not do so!” 

I did not wait even to answer the letter, but 
hastily packing my trunks, I took the first steam- 
er tor America, determined, if there was any 
fighting to be done, Esther should not be with- 
out anaid. I found them at Lakeleath, under 
the management and supervision of Lawyer 
Grange, who, as manager of the estate and as 
guardian of Oriana until she should come of 
age, had taken the liberty of making it his per- 
manent residence. At the first encounter be- 
tween himself and me, although scarcely lasting 
the sixtizth part of a minute, there was pro- 





ping over all her frame. “ What did you 
do?” 

“Do! What should I do? What would 
you have done? What would you have had me 
do? £ laughed in his face—asked after his pet 
corn and his ‘rheumatiz’—told him when the 
world had got so run out of men as to be under 
the necessity of calling him one, then I might 
perhaps listen to his suite.” 

“U, rash girl—rash girl! O, Heaven help us 
now—he never will forgive us.” 

“Forgive us! I think the shoo is on the 
other foot. I think it is me who should be ex- 
pected to forgive him. The impertinence of the 
thing.” 


“But you do not know—you cannot con- - 


ceive—” 

At that moment Lisbia came to the garden to 
announce the arrival of Jadge Gordon. Oriana 
was off like a shot, while Lisbia lingered to gain 
some “:rections from Esther relative to house- 
hold arrangements. It flashed over me in & 
moment. That creamy clearness of complex- 
ion ; those singularly fascinating and beautiful 
eyes! Had I Esther’s secret at last? I dared 
not ask. If so, and she had taken an oath to 
keep it, 1 knew she would be torn to pieces by 
wild beasts before she would reveal it even to 
me. I determined, however, to keep my eyes 
open; and if needs be, to caution my friend, 
Judge Gordon, to be on the alert. This was 
probably the hold Lawyer Grange had upon the 
susceptible mind of Esther. She bad a great 
horror of shame and sin, come in whatsoever 
form it might. Pure herself, she bad judged 
others by the instincts of her own sweet life. 
There had been a deeper, perhaps more char- 
itable judgment in her heart for the errors of 
poor humanity since the fatal evening of her 
mother’s death. 

Yes—I saw it all now—Lawyee Grange had, 
as solicitor for her mother, become aware of @ 
disgraceful secret which threatened her honored 
father’s memory. Had she been a lawyer like 
myself, she would have known that at least in 
the frame of Oriana the trace of negro blood 
was so far extinct, that the most veaomous of 
peiifoggers would fail to make out @ case against 
her. 

That evening, I joined and walked home with 
Judge Gordon. He was in the very poorest of 
spirits. The judge was a handsome man, not 
far from thirty, and I confess it sometimes puzzled 
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me to account for his passionate attachment to oy, 


the wild and spirited creole. 

“T do not understand it,” be said to me, as we 
were on our way into town, “I love Oriana 
with all the might and mind of a man who has 
loved for the first time in his life, and she loves 
me ; but, impetuous, passionate, wildly worship- 
fal as she is when we are alone, the moment her 
sister enters the room, the change becomes ap- 
palling. The beating, burning heart seems sad. 
denly turned to marble; the fond, loving face 
assumes an expression of the most stolid indif 
ference ; the tender, worshipful tones grow hareh 
and unmusical, If it was only for the decep- 
tion of the thing, I should feel annoyed. Sach 
good acting in one so young, is fearful; and yet 
I love—I love her! I cannot tear my heart from 
its allegiance—I cannot bid the waves of passion 
* peace '—I cannot say to my heart's great crav- 
ing, ‘thas far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
When she is her own, blithe, brave, true, happy 
lide self, there is not that treasure in the world 
I would change her for. Bat—" 

“Tsee—I see. Now let mo ask you a ques- 
tion or two. If by chance some tale of wrong 
or shame, not committed by herself, herself in 
no way responsible for it, yet at the same time, 
a tale compromising her name in the eyes of the 
world, should meet your ears, do you love her 
well enough to take her to the home of your 
heart as the wife of your bosom, the mother of 
your children ?” 

“Stay; let me understand you. A tale com- 
promising her name, a crime of which she is in- 
nocent, a shame of which she is ignorant? You 
speak in riddles.” 

“If you knew she was good and pure, and in- 
nocent, that she was all a man might wish for in 
a wife, and that only for this taint—” 

‘The judge laid his hand heavily on my arm. 
“ The sins of the father shall be visited apon his 
children,” he said, in a most solemn and impres- 
sive voice. “I have feared this before.” 

I saw he had und d my ing, and 
launched at once into the very heart of the story. 
I knew Mrs, Lascelle well enough to know that 
there was no sacrifice on earth that she would 
not have made to save her husband’s honor, and 
so I told him. This, with the singular circum 
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stances attending her deathbed, confirmed me in | 


my suspicion, 


“Bat what is to be donet That scheming | 


lawyer has evidently determined to make the 
most of this knowledge, aod Esther as evidently 
believes Oriana to be irretrievably in his power.” 

“ Let us wateh our chance, and by the by, it 
is early yet—scarcely nine o’clock. I haye an 
ide. there will be trouble at Lakeleath to-night. 


We can but retrace our steps, and be on hand in , 


case of need.”’ 


At the family mansion, there was a long, low 


room on the ground floor, used as the sitting- 


room for its occupants. Old-fashioned windows, | 


reaching to the ground, and opening in the cen- 
tre like folding @pors, gave. usual ingress and 
egress to the family. In the summer time these 
windows were curtained only by vines of climb- 
ing roses which grew in great profusion in that 
locality. Among these vines, Judge Gordon 
and myself took our station, looking through its 
leafy curtains into the room beyond. And such 
a sight as met our eyes; Esther was standing in 
the centre of the room, calm, pale, with a set de- 
termination upon her face that 1 had never seen 
there befure. At her side, half crouching, half 
kneeling, with both arms wound firmly about her 
sister, with her great dark eyes, wild with fright, 
with her long hair torn and dishevelled, Oriana 
appeared, looking the very image of terror and 
despair, Her eyes were fixed on Lawyer 
Grange, who stood with folded arms against the 
door as if barring all egress. The burning 
glances of Lisbia wandered first to him with in- 
dignation and rage, then to the trembling and 
afirighted girl who clung almost with a death 
clasp to her sister. Judge Gordon made one 
spring, and would have dashed in through the 
window if my strong arm had not detained him 
It was not my purpose to appear until I had 
made myself acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case. If anything in the world could 
have appalled a man, it would have been the in 
dignant, burning glances of those three injured 
women; but no muscle of his face wa 
disturbed. 

“ You think you have foiled me,” he hissed 
out between lips white with passion. “ Yo 
think I shall never dare a second attempt. Ni 
more shall 1; I thought to carry her off by force 
as making the least scandal. Let the scanda. 
come now; you have brought it on your ow: 
head. The girl is mine. You know she i 
mine. No law on earth can keep her from me 
Do you comprehend it, girl? You are mine 
my property, my—" 

“silence, villain! 
yourself and me. 


This insult is betwee 
Do not dare breathe an othe 
word in the hearing of my sister.” 

Oriana was gazing from one to the other wit! 
eyes distended in dread and horror. 

“And why not? She has got to know 
sooner or Inter. I may not be so young or ¢ 
handsome as Judge Gordon; buat I shall mal 
her jast as good a husband, or master—it ree 
with her to say which. Come, now, no mo- 
squenmishness—I offered you honorable lov 
you returned me hate and scorn.” He was a 
vancing toward Oriana, but there was somethi: 
in the eye of Esther that checked him. “Ver 
well, very well, all this has got to be paid f: 
That lovely face will make quite 4 show on 
plantation of field niggers; those beantif 
limt= give a new grace to the whipping—”’ 

The words were not oat of hie mouth hefe 
he found himself whizzing away to another po 
of the room rather more expeditiously than 
was agreeable. Oriana bounded into her lover 
arms, and lay there, peaceful and at rest. Po 
girl! she thought at least there was shelter an 
protection on his broad breast. 

“ All w be paid for; all to be paid for. A 
your love, all your money can't save ber, ff 
is mine Look here, and here,” he screamed 
demoniac rage, producing from a dirty and | 
grimmed wallet, two large and formidable lx 
ing law papers. 

Esther paid no attention w his claims. # 
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claimed war to the knife. If Vesuvius had taken 
an aerial flight, settling itself down for a quiet 
smoke on the Lakeleath grounds, he could not 
have been more un ly ished than 
when his little gray eyes first became aware of 
my presence. Esther was in the garden, read- 
ing some book under shelter of a vast prairie 
rose which ever and anon mingled its beantiful 
blossoms with the braids of her rich brown hair 

“ [knew you were coming,” she said, after the 
first greeting was over. 

“ How could you have known it?” I queried. 
“I never even wrote.” 

“But I knew it all the same. 
ments are seldom incorrect.” 

“ Only when they lead you to fancy Lawyer 
Grange has a design upon you.” 

“Not upon me—upon my fortune! But, Mau- 
rice, it is ten times worse as the case stands now.” 

A garland of roses and lilies strung together 
by bits of honeysuckle and grape vine was sud- 
denly flung over both our heads, while a roguish 
dimpled face beamed in between us, and looked 
straight into my eyes. A little scream, a hurried 
exclamation, and a deal of confusion was the 
consequence, in the midst of which there came 
an apology in the sweetest tones I ever heard. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons—I thought it 
was James you were taking such liberties with, 
and I did it just for a lark.” 

“My sister Oriana, Mr. Stark.” We had 
risen from our seats and turned toward the 
blushing truant. 

Beautiful! I think for a moment my very 
heart stood still in homage to such illustrious and 
overpowering beauty. Scarcely up to the medium 
height of womanhood, yet with every outline of 
her willowy form marked with nature’s most 
brilliant handiwork, it was impossible not to 
count her perfection. I could not, if I would, 
describe her face. I had seen the luscious dem- 
oiselle of France, the dreaming-eyed Georgian, 
the voluptuous Italian, the fresh and hearty 
English woman, and the delicate American, but 
among them all I could find no comparison for 
Oriana. In vain I tried to trace the smallest 
likeness to Esther—it was not there. ‘That rich, 
dark complexion, those large, almond-shaped 
eyes, the long, massive curls, crimped clear up 
to the broad, pure temples; I had seen some- 
thing somewhere (in a dream it must have been) 
like, yet unlike to this most gorgeous specimen 
of oriental loveliness ; but it was not on the face 
of my betrothed. Forgive me, my beloved, if 
for a brief and passing moment, I almost, ay, 
quite wished it might have been there ; but alas! 
Esther, with the shadow of twenty-eight years on 
her brow, made poor show beside her fresh, 
youthful sister. Do not think I would have 
made an exchange even for the space of a mo- 
ment. If time had taken the freshness from 
Esther’s brow, it had left there something far 
more endearing, far more enduring—a tender, 
gentle, loving trust which no circumstance, no 
chance of circumstances coald ever obliterate. 

Oriana’s embarrassment was of short duration. 
There was evidently something very funny upon 
her mind, for the dimples kept coming and go- 
ing upon her cheeks, and occasionally a single 
little gleeful laugh would ring out and far&way 
upon the wings of the wind. 

“ What is it, pet?’ said Esther, toying with 
one of the long curls which had drifted into her 
face. 

‘Something so fanny. Who do you think 
has proposed to me ?” 

Esther turned pale as a lily, but kept her face 
from Oriana. 

“ Who, dear ?” 

“Old Grange, of all persons in the world.” 
And a merry, pealing laugh woke the echoes for 
a mile in circle. 

“And you?” Esther’s voice was slightly 
tremulous, and I could see the old-time shiver 
creeping over all her frame. “ What did you 
do?” 

“Do! What should I do? What would 
you have done? What would you have had me 
do? I laughed in his face—asked after his pet 
corn and his ‘rheumatiz’—told him when the 
world had got so run out of men as to be under 
the necessity of calling him one, then I might 
perhaps listen to his suite.” 

“O, rash girl—rash girl! O, Heaven help us 
now—he never will forgive us.” 

“Forgive us! I think the shoe is on the 
other foot. I think it is me who should be ex- 
pected to forgive him. The impertinence of the 
thing.” 

“But you do not know—you cannot con= 
ceive—” 

At that moment Lisbia came to the garden to 
announce the arrival of Jadge Gordon. Oriana 
was off like a shot, while Lisbia lingered to gain 
some directions from Esther relative to house- 
hold arrangements. It flashed over me in a 
moment. That creamy clearness of complex- 
ion ; those singularly fascinating and beautiful 
eyes! Had I Esther’s secret at last? I dared 
not ask. If so, and she had taken an oath to 
keep it, 1 knew she would be torn to pieces by 
wild beasts before she would reveal it even to 
me. I determined, however, to keep my eyes 
open; and if needs be, to caution my friend, 
Judge Gordon, to be on the alert. This was 
probably the hold Lawyer Grange had upon the 
susceptible mind of Esther. She had a great 
horror of shame and sin, come in whatsoever 
form it might. Pure herself, she had judged 
others by the instincts of her own sweet life. 





My presenti- 


| There had been a deeper, perhaps more char- 


itable judgment in her heart for the errors of 
poor humanity since the fatal evening of her 
mother’s death. 

Yes—I saw it all now—Lawyer Grange had, 
as solicitor for her mother, become aware of a 
disgraceful secret which threatened her honored 
father’s memory. Had she been a lawyer like 
myself, she would have known that at least in 
the frame of Oriana the trace of negro blood 
was so far extinct, that the most venomous of 
petifoggers would fail to make out a case against 
her. 

That evening, I joined and walked home with 
Judge Gordon. He was in the very poorest of 
spirits. The judge was a handsome man, not 
far from thirty, and I confess it sometimes puzzled 
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me to account for his passionate attachment to 

the wild and spirited creole. 

“T do not understand it,” he said to me, as we 
were on our way into town. “I love Oriana 
with all the might and mind of a man who has 
loved for the first time in his life, and she loves 
me ; but, impetuous, passionate, wildly worship- 
ful as she is when we are alone, the moment her 
sister enters the room, the change becomes ap- 
palling. The beating, burning heart seems sud- 
denly turned to marble; the fond, loving face 
assumes an expression of the most stolid indif- 
erence ; the tender, worshipful tones grow harsh 
and unmusical. If it was only for the decep- 
tion of the thing, I should feel annoyed. Such 
good acting in one so young, is fearful; and yet 
I love—lI love her! I cannot tear my heart from 
its allegiance—I cannot bid the waves of passion 
‘ peace ’—I cannot say to my heart’s great crav- 
ing, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
When she is her own, blithe, brave, true, happy 
little self, there is not that treasure in the world 
I would change her for. But—” 

“Tsee—I see. Now let me ask you a ques- 
tion or two. If by chance some tale of wrong 
or shame, not committed by herself, herself in 
no way responsible for it, yet at the same time, 
a tale compromising her name in the eyes of the 
world, should meet your ears, do you love her 
well enough to take her to the home of your 
heart as the wife of your bosom, the mother of 
your children?” 

“Stay; let me understand you. A tale com- 
promising her name, a crime of which she is in- 
nocent, a shame of which she is ignorant? You 
speak in riddles.” 

“If you knew she was good and pure, and in- 
nocent, that she was all a man might wish for in 
a wife, and that only for this taint—” 

The judge laid his hand heavily on my arm. 
“The sins of the father shall be visited upon his 
children,” he said, in a most solemn and impres- 
sive voice. “TI have feared this before.” 

I saw he had understood my meaning, and 
launched at once into the very heart of the story. 
I knew Mrs. Lascelle well enough to know that 
there was no sacrifice on earth that she would 
not have made to save her husband’s honor, and 
so I told him. This, with the singular circum 
stances attending her deathbed, confirmed me in 
my suspicion. 

“But what is to be done? That scheming 
lawyer has evidently determined to make the 
most of this knowledge, and Esther as evidently 
believes Oriana to be irretrievably in his power.” 

“Let us watch our chance, and by the by, it 
is early yet—scarcely nine o’clock. I have an 
ide there will be trouble at Lakeleath to-night. 
We can but retrace our steps, and be on hand in 
case of need.” 

At the family mansion, there was a long, low 
room on the ground floor, used as the sitting- 
room forits occupants. Old-fashioned windows, 
reaching to the ground, and opening in the cen- 
tre like folding dpors, gave usual ingress and 
egress to the family. In the summer time these 
windows were curtained only by vines of climb- 
ing roses which grew in great profusion in that 
locality. Among these vines, Judge Gordon 
and myself took our station, looking through its 
leafy curtains into the room beyond. And such 
a sight as met our eyes; Esther was standing in 
the centre of the room, calm, pale, with a set de- 
termination upon her face that I had never seen 
there before. At her side, half crouching, half 
kneeling, with both arms wound firmly about her 
sister, with her great dark eyes, wild with fright, 
with her long hair torn and dishevelled, Oriana 
appeared, looking the very image of terror and 
despair. Her eyes were fixed on Lawyer 
Grange, who stood with folded arms against the 
door as if barring all egress. The burning 
glances of Lisbia wandered first to him with in- 
dignation and rage, then to the trembling and 
atirighted girl who clung almost with a death- 
clasp to her sister. Judge Gordon made one 
spring, and would have dashed in through the 
window if my strong arm had not detained him. 
It was not my purpose to appear until I had 
made myself acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case. If anything in the world could 
have appalled a man, it would have been the in- 
dignant, burning glances of those three injured 
women; but no muscle of his face was 
disturbed. 

“ You think you have foiled me,” he hissed 
out between lips white with passion. “You 
think I shall never dare a second attempt. No 
more shall I; I thought to carry her off by force, 
as making the least scandal. Let the scandal 
come now; you have brought it on your own 
head. The girl is mine. You know she is 
mine. No law on earth can keep her from me. 
Do you comprehend it, girl? You are mine, 
My property, my—” 

“Silence, villain! 
yourself and me. 


This insult is between 
Do not dare breathe another 
word in the hearing of my sister.” 

Oriana was gazing from one to the other with 
eyes distended in dread and horror. 

“And why nott She has got to know it 
sooner or later. I may not be so young or so 
handsome as Judge Gordon; but I shall make 
her just as good a husband, or master—it rests 
with her to say which. Come, now, no more 
squenmishness—I offered you honorable love, 
you returned me hate and scorn.” He was ad- 
vancing toward Oriana, but there was something 
in the eye of Esther that checked him. “ Very 
well, very well, all this has got to be paid for. 
That lovely face will make quite a show on a 
plantation of field niggers; those beautiful 
limbs give a new grace to the whipping—” 

The words were not out of his mouth before 


erely asked Judge Gordon to take her sister 
ym the room, and return alone. Her voice 

is as calm, her face as determined as on that 

g ago night of her mother’s death. When 

judge returned, she requested him to hand 

the papers, which the lawyer was still waving 

mphantly above his head. 

Ay, you find it all right—signed, sealed, and 
t delivered when called for.” 
sther read the paper as calmly as if it had 
t any ordinary document. 

(tis a forgery,” she said, after a moment’s 
ps. “That is not my father’s signature.” 
wyer Grange went white to his very lips. 
‘ve it, prove it!” he almost screamed. 

will.” Esther went to a secretary stand- 
inga corner of the room, and took therefrom 
& 8] iron-bound box. 

hh this box she selected a couple of papers 
beat resemblance to those held by the lawyer. 
Thehe handed to Judge Gordon, telling him 
he wd understand their purport. The first 
was &per, filled out in form, by which Lisbia 
was fle free for life. The second, a most 
carefu worded one, went on to explain that 
Oriangscelle, though the child of Lisbia, was 
free arding to law; but fearing that in the 
future ge accident might happen whereby her 
liberty 41d be curtailed, he had made this pro- 
vision \inst the possibility of accident. 
Lucky t he had done so. 

“ Thigen was your secret?” I said to Esther, 
as she reled the papers. 

“It way mother’s secret. Her whole heart 
and soul med set upon its being kept inviolate. 
I think styould not have died in peace had I 
not taken oath never to reveal the birth of 
Oriana toortal man. Lawyer Grang: had 
prepared lyyill, and in that manner, became 
possessed Ger secret. My poor sister, it will 
break her \rt to know of this taint in her 
blood, slighy it is.” 

“Why ni she know it?” It was Judge 
Gordon whooke, his noble face flushing with 
the triumph q good action. 

“Surely, sty, you will not think of marry- 
ing her now? 

“AmTam? Do you think I will visit on 
her innocent \ad the sins of others? But 
where is that Wch of a lawyer ?” 

Where inde? In the excitement of the 
moment he hadynk away, and it was many 
months before hyver ventured again near Lake- 
leath. Poor Lia was almost wild with joy ; 
and Oriana—it itot for me to describe the holy, 
happy, blissful hrs in which her lover ex- 
plained to her thahe had no more to fear from 
Lawyer Grange. \h, well—we have been mar- 
ried these ten year-Lakeleath is big enough for 
us all, little ones ijuded, and I think I may 
venture to say that brighter, happier, or more 
beautiful creature byes noton the earth, than 
Oriana, the lovely cole. 
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THE TRIAIBY COMBAT. 


BY HERDEt LINTON. 
Tue little brown, Etlish cottage at Albury 
had been standing vacai for nearly a year. No 
reason could be assignecfor this, except that it 
was rather a lonely place. In winter, it certainly 
was so; but in summer, yhen the green lane in 
which it stood was fragrat with apple blossoms, 
or with dropping fruit, thre was not such a de- 
licious little nest in all Enjand. 
It was not, however, suciaspot as a cit would 
covet, being too far fromstge or omnibus ac- 
commodation ; and there wsnot sufficient land 
to tempt an agriculturist. Bit there was room 
for flowers ; and when it caneto be cultivated, 
it looked like a vast bed of roes. For, in the 
spring of 1817, the cottage wis nken by a young 
man and his sister, by the naneof Ashford, and 
before they had been there a moith, the dwelling 
and all around it was transfrmed into still 
deeper beauty than before. ‘ 
Philip Ashford was a mere touth, scarcely 
nineteen years old, his sister bing two years 
younger. They were all in all to 4ch other, hav- 
ing no other relatives in the world. A small prop- 
erty, left by their father, was investd in the Bank 
of England, of which they drew ut enough to 
purchase this spot which in future vas to be their 
home. To increase their income, Philip proposed 
that they should cultivate flowers ari the smaller 
fruits, and that he should buy a pretty, light 
wagon and a pony, which would answer the 
double purpose of affording them rics about the 
country, and at the same time of comeying their 
garden treasures to the nearest marke town. 
Inside, the house was as neat as she willing 
hands of pretty Mary Ashford coull make it. 
The simple cottage furniture alweys looked 
bright and shining. There was a good fire 
nearly the year round upon the polished stone 
hearth in the kitchen, to keep off the damps of 
the thickly clustering trees ; and the clean, white- 
draperied bedrooms and the little sitting-room 
with its narrow casement, overhung with wood- 
bine, were the cosiest little places in the world. 
Then they had brought from London, where 
they had lived all their days, a very tolerable 
collection of books, many of which were their 
inheritance from their father, who was a curate 
in one of the small parishes of the outskirts of 
the metropolis, and the remainder were selected 





their own resources, and sweetened by their easy | 
toil of the morning, was followed by an after- 
noon of quiet reading. 

They had been here nearly a year, and the 
spring was again opening in beauty, when, at a 
rural fair, Mary Ashford was introduced by a 
passing acquaintance to young Llewellyn Dra- 
per. At the same time and place, Philip had 
somewhat unwillingly complied with a request 
from a young man by the name of Thornton, to 
present him to his sister. He had met him several 
times on market days, and Thornton had prof: 
fered a friendship which was peculiarly unwel- 
come to Philip. ‘There was something in Thorn- 
ton’s app e that p d one to dislike. 

He was handsome—eminent!y so—but there 
was a freedom in his speech and manners that 
bordered upon coarseness; and Philip shrunk 
from allowing him even to speak to his young 
sister. But he could not refuse without appear- 
ing churlish; and as Thornton dogged his foot- 
steps continually, he was obliged to introduce 
him, not without a secret reservation that he 
would offend him if he dared to be too presuming. 

Llewellyn Draper was just the sort of person 
whom it might be supposed that Mary Ashford 
would fancy. He was as gentle as a woman; 
yet brave when needful, and, if not so intellect- 
ual as Philip, he was far from being uneducated. 
The worst part of the case seemed now to be 
the unavoidable absence to which he was des- 
tined. A friend and relative in Wales required 
his presence there; and as the person had no 
children, and had promised to make Llewellyn 
her heir, his father insisted that he should attend 
her as she wished. , 

Now that he had seen sweet Mary Ashford, 
this condition seemed very hard to him ; but 
Philip represented to him that it was right and 
proper, and that the obedient son would be likely 
to win his approbation as a husband for his 
beloved sister. To Wales, therefore, Llewellyn 
went ; but before his departure, it was settled 
that on his return, he should marry Mary 
Ashford. 

“Not to leave Philip,” said Mary, “TI will 
never marry to leave my brother. If you con- 
sent that I shall still live here and take care of 
him as before, I will be yours ; otherwise, I can- 
not be d by any id 

“ Be content, dear. You shall never leave him 
unless he wishes it. Your home shall be mine, 
as long as it pleases you and Philip to have us 
live together.” And so it was settled. 

A few natural tears were dropped on Llewel- 
lyn’s departure ; but Mary soon resumed all her 
old habits, and as she heard often from her ab- 
sent lover, she did not pine away her beauty in 
vain regrets at what could not be helped. 

But one thing did trouble her; and that was 
the frequent presence of Abraham Thornton in 
their house. Onthe most trifling errands, he 
would come, post haste, on horseback, and for 
hours his horse would be tied.to.thea; ~<e. 4 Mary 
avoided him, and generally turne@ dim qer to 
Philip’s society ; but he always gsked fer her, 
and not always could Philip make a reasonable 
excuse for Mary’s non-1ppearance. ‘ 

Besides, the hour of dinner or tea was almost 
always included in his visits, and common hospi- 
tality made them invite him to the table; so that 
gradually he became a frequent guest, and con- 
ducted himself on the most familiar terms. Still 

Mary, though annoyed, was not unhappy, and 
she waited patiently for Llewellyn to return and 
free her from her pertinacious lover. 

The second summer was wearing away, and 
her lover wrote confidently of his return before 
harvest, or at least by that time ; and Mary was 
making her simple preparations for the event 
which was sure to follow. Thornton had de- 
clared his love for her, and pretended not to be- 
lieve her, when she told him that it was impos- 
sible. She referred him to Philip for her truth 
in the matter, and her brother told him, very 
gently, for he never would injure any person’s 
feelings, that his sister was already engaged. 

For some days after this, Thornton did not 
make his appearance. When he did, there was 
a wildness and haggardness in his look that be- 
tokened extreme suffering. Mary declined stay- 
ing in the room with him ; which. excited him 
so much, that Philip entreated her to come down 
stairs and speak to him. After this, she fre- 
quently saw him in the garden, in Philip’s pres- 
ence; and he acted the part of a disappointed 
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Dapple? Poor fellow, afraid of the dark, are 
you?” 

It was dark in the lane with its overhanging 
trees meeting above; but still Philip saw some 
moving ohject beneath them, and as the person 
moved stealthily along, he was reminded by the 
size and gait, of Abraham Thornton. He called 
his name, but the rapid footsteps were all he 
could hear. The few moments passed before he 
reached the door were spent in wondering 
whether indeed he had been hovering about 
Mary all this long day, and fancying that she 
must have been greatly annoyed by his presence. 
He took care of Dapple, and went into the 
house, which seemed strangely silent. No one 
was at the casement where he thought to find 
Mary. He called, but she gave no answer. An 
indefinite dread came, over him. He lighted a 
lamp and went to every room. She was not 
there. To the garden he carried the light, look- 
ing carefully lest he might find her in a swoon 
at his feet, and as he went he kept repeating, 
“Mary! Mary!” 

He was at the bottom of the garden now, 
where the little brook ran softly by the wall. He 
held the light close to it, and there—merciful 
heavens! what a sight for a loving brother !— 
there lay Mary in the water, her face downwards, 
and the shallow stream running scarcely less 
rapidly than when her slight figure was not 
there. To draw her from thence, to bear her 
into the house, to try every known restorative, 
and to continue for hours in the attempt to recall 
life, was all that saved Philip from going mad. 
When he ceased from the fruitless work he fell 
down in a long swoon. For a moment, after he 
recovered, he thought that he had only dreamed 
this great woe; the next moment he saw Mary’s 
chill white face, and motionless figure, and knew 
that it was only too bitter in its reality. 

Then he laid the image on her little white bed, 
and sat down to think what could have caused 
Mary, happy and blissful as she was, to commit 
self destruction. He gazed at her with awe and 
terror, and as he was gazing, he saw what he had 
not seen before, the mark of fingers upon her 
neck, just beneath the ear. The terrible truth 
burst upon his mind. Some one had done this. 
Ah, how the thought of the man whom he had 
met came with it. This then was Thornton’s 
work ; for he was now positive that it was he 
whom he had met. 

Locking the door hastily, he ran nearly half a 
mile to the nearest magistrate, and related his 
suspicions of the perpetration of this terrible 
deed. The magistrate was a kind and friendly 
man. He saw the excitement under which 
Philip was laboring, and carried him home in 
his own chaise, followed by the 'y officers. 
A desire for vengeance seemed to pervade every 
bosom, as the gazers looked upon the lovely 
sister of Philip Ashford; and before morning 
Thornton was arrested. When found, he pro- 





the previous Wednesday, and, in fact, no one 
could be found that could testify to having seen 
him there, or even near it. He was tried, but 
failing in evidence to support the accusation, the 
court was obliged to acquit him. It was then— 
1818—lawful for a relative to prosecute by an 
appeal of murder, and Philip took advantage of 
this law, and made a private accusation. Upon 
this, Thornton made use of a right, the existence 
of which had been long almost forgotten—the 
summoning the accuser to a trial by combat, in- 
stead of submitting to atrial by jury. No one 
could question this right ; and the court reproved 
Philip’s counsel severely for calling it barbarous 
and unreasonable. 

Philip Ashford was a slight, weak and deli- 
cate youth ; Abraham Thornton strong, sinewy 
and athletic. A contest between them would 
have been simply suicidal on the part of the 
former. The first blow with a club—the pre- 
scribed weapon—would have inevitably de- 
spatched the boyish accuser. And, maddened 
with grief, and defrauded of v e, Philip 
returned to his lonely home, where Llewellyn 
soon joined him, and together they could only 
bewail their mutual loss. 

Thornton was again acquitted ; but the public 
feeling was so bitter against him, and the belief 
so full in his guilt, that he was obliged to flee to 
America. He did not live long, his death being 
probably accelerated by remorse; for, dying, he 














and heart broken lover with such extremity of 
grief and affliction that showed that his part was 
overstrained, and excited rather mirth than 
anxiety in Mary’s heart. 

Another letter announced Llewellyn’s almost 
immediate return; and Mary, full of some work 
that she wished to execute befure he came, 
omitted to accompany Philip on his usual ride 
to the market town, and he set off without her. 
On the way, however, he met Thornton, and in 
the course of their conversation, he happened to 
tell him that Mr. Draper was expected daily. 
Thornton received the news quite coolly, and 
rode on. As Philip turned round to look after 
him, he saw that he took the road leading to 
Albury ; and he checked his horse with a vague 
feeling of restless uneasiness that he in vain tried 
to subdue. 

“He will go and annoy Mary all day if Iam 
not there,” he said, somewhat pettishly for 
Philip’s usual gentleness. “ Well, never mind ; 


fessed that he had destroyed Mary because 
she would not consent to give up Llewellyn 
Draper, and become his wife. This event caused 
the right of appeal to be abolished by an act of 
parliament in 1819, it being the last case where 
a trial by combat could be called for. 

Philip and Llewellyn heard of Thornton’s 
death, ia their retirement. Dwelling always to- 
gether, each loves the other for the sweet sake of 
her whose grave is beneath the tree that she most 
cherished ; and although forty years have passed 
away, the brother and the betrothed still weep 
upon the consecrated spot that covers the gentle 
Mary—still strew there the fairest and most 
beautifal of the flowers she loved. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form. each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 





I can go and get back in a few hours.” 





from newer publications by the good taste of 
Philip, whom Mary called a perfect bookworm. 

It was true that the young man did love to 
dream away a good deal of his time over books ; 





he found himself whizzing away to another part 
of the room rather more expeditiously than it | 
was agreeable. Oriana bounded into her lover’s | 
arms, and lay there, peaceful and at rest. Poor | 
girl! she thought at least there was shelter and | 
protection on his broad breast. 

“All to be paid for; all to be paid for. All 
your love, all your money can’t save her. She 
is mine Look here, and here,” he screamed in 
demoniac rage, producing from a dirty and be- 
grimmed wallet, two large and formidable look- 
ing law papers. 

Esther paid no attention to his claims. 


She 


but then he spent but little in other ways, when 
out of his pet garden. Altogether, the life at 
the cottage was in the most primitive simplicity 
and beauty. The brother and sister had no 
wish for any other society than each other; and 
their days passed on in a soft quiet, that con- 
trasted strangely with the turmoil of their former 
existence in London. 

A few hours in the house was sufficient each 
morning for Mary’s work ; and when everything 
there shone like polished silver, she joined Philip 


| in the garden, where they wrought until the sun 
| became too oppressive. 


Then their simple din- 
ner of bread, milk, fruitand vegetables, all from 


sometimes; and this day Philip was worried 


and bothered by fifty lit!e aggravating cireum- 


stances, which were nothing in themselves, but | 
collectively they were sufficient to detain him in } 
town all day, so that the light was fading when | 


He was not surprised that 
there was no light, for he knew Mary loved the 
soft twilight hour; and he pictured her sitting 
at the little casement, with the tea table awaiting 
watching for the sounds of 
Then 
came the glad thought that, although she had 


he rode up the lane. 


his arrival, and 
Dapple’s hoofs on the green herbage. 


should have her still with him. His home would 


| not be darkened by ber absence. 


as he spoke, his horse suddenly started aside. 
“There, now, did I speak too loud for you, 


But destiny comes to us in strange freaks | 


| 
given her heart's deepest love to another, he | 


“She is a darling sister,” he said, aloud, and 
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Housetoife’s Department. 


[Prepared expresaly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Stewed Chicken with Rice. 


Take a large fat chicken, and after cleaning and wash- 
ing it very nicely, season it, both in and outside, with 


| pepper and salt, aud put it into a stew kettle, with half 


a pound of rice. picked and washed, add one quart of 
water; place it over a slow fire, and let it stew gradually 
two hours. Keep the kettle covered close. After boiling 
some time, should the rice be too dry, a little more water 


| may be added, though not more than sufficient to keep 


it moist. When done, place the chicken on a dish with 
the rice around it, and garnish with eprigs of doable 
parsley. Eat the chicken with drawn bu'ter, and the 
Tice as a vegetable. 





To make Liquid and Paste Blacking. 

Liquid blacking: rub well together one pound of ivory 
black in fine powder, three-quarters of a pound of trea- 
cle, and two ounces of sweet oll. Afterwards add one 
pint of vinegar, and the same quantity of beer.—Paste 
blacking: ivory black, one pound; treacle, half a pound ; 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each two ounces; water, s 
sufficient quantity. 





Spanish Fritters. 

Mix early in the morning « quart of flour with a well 
beaten egg, 8 spoonful of yeast, and milk enough to make 
it a little softer than muffin dough, adding a little salt. 
When well risen, work in two spoonsful of drawn butter; 
make the mixture into balls, the size o§ a walnut, and 
fry them till of a light brown, in boiling lard, eat them 
with molasses, wine and sugar, or a sauce prepared. 





To broil Herring. 

When they are to be used, take a few out of the brine; 
soak them an hour or two; scale them nicely; pull off 
the gills, and the only entrail they have will come with 
them; wash them clean, and hang them up to dry. 
When to be broiled, take half a sheet of white paper; rub 
it over with butter; put the herringin; double the edges 
securely; and broil without burning. 





Muffins. 

Warm a quart of new milk, and stir in two cups of 
rich cream ; add four eggs well beaten, s table-spoonful 
of salt, a cup of yeast or a table-spoonful of well soaked 
dry yeast, and flour enough to make a stilf batter; beat it 
well with a spoon, and let it rise for six hours. Fill the 
muffin rings half full of the mixture, and bake them 
about twenty minutes, 

Tapioca Pudding. 

Put to a quart of warm milk, eight spoonsful of tapioca. 
When soft, stir it up, and add to it two spoonsfuls of 
drawn butter, four beaten eggs, and spice to the taste. 
Mix with this four spoonsful of powdered white sugar 
and a glass of wine. Turn allinto a pudding dish, and 
bake immediately. 





Rice Pie, 

Turn a quart of boiling water on ten spoonsful of 
clean rice; boil till very soft, take it from the fire, and 
add a quart of cold milk, five eggs, a nutmeg, a little 
salt, sugar to the taste, and strain it though a sieve. 
May add a few raisins. Bake from thirty to forty min- 
utes, in deep plates, with a lining and rim of paste. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

To one quart of buckwheat flour add halfa cup of 
yeast, a cup of cream, @ table-spoonful of salt, and make 
a thin batter with warm water. After beating them well 
together, set the mixture to rise for about eight hours; 
heat the gxiddle and rub it with « dry cloth well datura- 
ted with salt. Bake in small cakes. 





Unbolted Wheat Bread. 

To five pounds of flour well mixed with nearly a table- 
spoonful of salt, add a cup and a half of yeast, a cup of 
molasses, and about a pint of warm water. Unbolted 
wheat bread is more wholesome than bolted wheat. It 
should be upon every table, and eaten at least a part of 
the time. 





Cauliflower. 

Choose one that is white; take off the outside leaves, 
put it in boiling water with some salt. Skim and boil 
it slowly; when done, take it up in a colander, and press 
out the water. Put it in a vegetable dish, cover with 
drawn butter, and serve while hot. 

Pickled Eggs. 

Boil ove dozen eggs until hard; put them in cold wa- 
ter, take off the shells, put them in a jar with half an 
ounce of mace, the same of cloves, allspice and whole 
pepper. Season your vinegar with salt to taste; heat it, 
aud pour it over when cold. 


™. + a 


T d as C b 

Pour boiling water over and let them stand a few min- 
utes. Take them out, remove the skins, and when they 
become cold, slice them and season with salt and red 








pepper. A little vinegar may be added for those who 
like it 
Lemon Cake. 


Beat toa foam three cups of sugar, and two of rich 
cream; add the yolks of three well-beaten eggs, the juice 
and grated peel of a lemon, and the whites of five eggs. 
Add to these tour cups of flour as lightly as possible. 
Bake half an hour. 

Corn Pie. 

To twelve ears of green corn grated, add half a pint of 
rich cream, two eggs, salt to the taste, a little mace, and 
a picked lobster. Stir all together, and bake it with or 
without thin paste. 

Cream Pie. 

Hoil and sweeten the cream, flavor it with grated lemon, 
bake the pastry first, and then pour it in and bake it till 
of suitable consistency. This makes a delicious pie. 





~ BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This iliumined record of the times is now in ite rove- 
TeexTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve ite remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor. cannot 





fail to realize and exhibit « larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 
(> It is beautifally printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 
[> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, whoynay appear among us 
> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 
[7 It presents many large and elegant historical en 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 
«> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 
} >= It cannot fail to delight and inetract every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is & weekly visitor 
! "> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contribators to Ballou's Ptetorial 
>It is admitted on ai] hands to be the cheapest 
| weekly paper in the world’ 
vr} Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
| == It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand spleudid engravings 
ry Thus forming s paper original in derign, and s 
| (mvorite in every part of our Union 


} NEW CLUB TEEMS 
One Copy, OME FOOT. 06. eee cece cece nese en eeeeens 2 


One copy. two years. ..... ee cS See 
Five copies. one year... cavcecerse : 90 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the club 4 nw 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bis 
} own ad-iress at the lowest club rate 
7 Sample copies sent when destined 
Published each Sarcrpat. by  M M BALLOU 
No 22 Winter Street, 
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Poet's Corner, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ENIGMA, 


BY G. 3. CAMPANA. 
eee 


My body’s as crooked as crooked can be, 

Yet straightness without me you never did see. 
If from an odd number that body you take 

The number undoubtedly even you'll make. 
Sobriety finds me a useful expedient, 

And yet in all liquors I am an ingredient. 

In the States of the Union I’m known to abound, 
Although in no county or town am I found. 

On Manhattan island, I give you my word, 

I’ve often been seen but have never been heard ; 
And yet in the streets of New York I appear, 
To be seen and be heard every day of the year. 





APOSTROPHE TO EVENING. 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace! 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the Night 
on thy sweeping train; one hand employed 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other werd 5 for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of da 

Not sumptuously adorned, not needing ‘aid, 

Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 

Suffices thee, save that the moon is thine 

No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 

With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round.—Cowpgr. 





BRIBERY—A PARODY. 
The quality of bribery is deep stained ; 
It droppeth from a hand behind the door 
Into the voter's palm. It is twice dirty 
It dirts both him that gives, and him that takes: 
Tis basest in the basest, and becomes 
Low blacklegs more than servants of the Crown. 
Those swindlers show the force of venal power, 
The attribute to triek and roguery, 
Whereby ‘tis mani t a bad horse wins: 
But bribery is below their knavish ‘ lay.” 





BLEMISHES. 
In nature, there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o’er-flourished by the devil. 
SHAKSPEARR. 





Domestic Story Department, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. 


BY MAURICE SKILTON. 





THIRTY-NINE years ago, on a cold, bluster- 
ing March morning, cloudy, gray and comfort- 
less, Agnes Murray was born. ‘The old nurse, 
Elsie Cameron, full of proverbs and fancies 
brought from the Scottish hills where they are 
so rife, shook her head, and predicted a dark 
and stormy life for the wee lassie, and the young 
mother whose childhood opened in the same land, 
watched her ancient attendant with anxiety, to 
see if she was thinking of a cloudy futwre for 
her bairn. The child showed no token, however, 
of any storm pent up within her little frame. 
She lay for weeks perfectly quiet when undis- 
turbed, whether sleeping, or with large dark 
eyes wide open, with a look as if she too could 
look into the future, but not as if it betokened 
dread or dismay. 

Meantime she was growing every day more 
lovely, filling the hearts of the parents with a 
calm, satisfied delight that showed itself in no 
extravagant expressions, but in a gentle, placid 
look which betokened depth and strength. The 
father of the child was also of Scottish descent, 
although horn in America ; and he too, possessed 
many of the peculiar traits of character that are 
usually found in the people of that race. He 
was in the enjoyment of a small clerkship in 
one of the courts of law, and his savings had 
enabled him to make a comfortable home, as 
neat as it was unpretending. A cottage, simply 
furnished, whose crowning beauty was a garden, 
carefully tended, and over whose low roof the 
vines lay purpling in the autumn sun, was his 
only visible possession. But Andrew Murray’s 
best wealth lay in a quiet and contented spirit, 
and to this inheritance his little daughter seemed 
born;to succeed, even in spite of the stormy ac- 
companiments of her advent. 

Two years afterwards, another child came, 
notin tempest, but on the first, sweet, dewy 
morning of the poetical month of May, when 
crocus and violet, and the pure white strawberry 
blossom had begun to creep on the side of the 
garden, and the blithe song of the robin in the 
trees before the window was almost the first 
sound upon her infant ear. They called her 
Helen, in memory of Mrs. Murray’s own mother, 
who died just after her daughter married An- 
drew Murray. 

It was rare to see the little “ wiselike” Agnes, 
as old Elsie called her, taking upon herself the 
care and motherly ways of a much older sister, 
and bestowing upon the somewhat peevish baby 
the full measure of an affection as devoted and 
untiring as her mother’s. This care over her 
sister continued without interruption, until the 
children were respectively twelve and fourteen 
years old. Their childhood had passed almost 
without a cloud; for although Helen had not 
the sweet and contented disposition of her sister, 
yet, as she was constantly yielded to by the 
whole family, she had no occasion to indulge 
the wrath which only waited an opportunity of 
provocation to break forth in true Highland 
fashion. Their dispositions were not more un- 
like than their persons. There was scarcely a 
shade of resemblance in their faces, although 
each was very lovely. Agnes had the dark eyes 
and hair of her father, and the same softly pen- 
cilled eyebrows and long lashes that made An- 
drew Murray distinguished everywhere for his 
beauty, while she inherited also, his tall, elastic 
figure, and the unconscious grace and dignity of 
manner so observable in him. Helen was like 
her mother—petite in form, and a blonde in 
complexion, with fair, light hair, and eyes that 
showed sometimes blue, sometimes gray, and in 
moments of intense excitement, were nearly 
black. 

Andrew Murray’s health had been declining 
almost imperceptibly for four or five years. A 
slight pain in the side, a failing appetite, and a 
gradual wasting of the whole frame, were the 


only tokens; but they were sure ones. They 
came so slowly that the wife scarcely saw the 
signs at all. But he felt that the destroyer was 
doing his work, although secretly and silently. 
A few days of respite from the pen, and inhaling 
the fresh air from the sea, as he walked in his 
pleasant little garden, restored him temporarily ; 
but he soon sunk into a state from which he 
never rallied. No sick bed nor darkened room 
would he consent to enter. In the pleasant 
little summer home, overhung with grapevines, 
and the roses climbing round its sides, he was 
sleeping in the sultry noontide, when scarcely a 
breath came from the sea. His easy chair had 
been carried thither, and pillows were piled up, 
so that his faint breath might have the freedom 
which only a sitting posture could give. Around 
him sat his wife and children, half 

of his true state, and coming in and out with a 
hurried and anxious air, was old Elsie, still the 
faithful nurse, whenever she was needed at the 
cottage. She was now calling them to the noon 
meal, and took her own place beside the invalid. 
There were unmistakable tokens of approaching 
death to her practised eye; but she would not 
call them yet. ‘“ He will waken first,” she thought, 
“and they will only disturb this quiet slumber.” 
But while she watched, she saw that no breath 
came through the open lips. She placed her 
hand upon his heart, and there was no pulsation 
there. Without pain or suffering, without even 
a struggle, Andrew Murray had closed his eyes 
upon all things dear and beautiful on earth— 
passing away without even a farewell to those 
whom he loved. 

We will not describe what followed. Every 
day, every hour, perhaps, there is death some- 
where, and everywhere the living mourn; each 
with an intensity proportioned not only to the 
loss, but also to the peculiar temperament of the 
individual mourner. Such occasions do not 
change persons. They only bring out the depth 
of feelings never suspected to exist in them be- 
fore ; or they develop calmness and firmness 
which no one ever gave them credit for possess- 
ing. So it was with poor Agnes Murray and 
her children. For many months, the cottage 
looked too desolate for ; but as time 
softened imperceptibly the memory rot their great 
sorrow, they lifted up their fair heads like flow- 
ers after the storm, where the rain of yesterday 
gives place to the soft dew of to-morrow. 

Often there is a tale, a mournful one, too, of 
poverty and distress, after the beloved head of 
a family is removed, causing trials only inferior 
to the actual loss of the object who was the only 
stay of their life. 

But not so here; for Andrew was exact and 
punctual in all his affairs, and he had provided 
against want with a care and forethought which 
it would be wise for every man to imitate as far 
as possible. His will had been made on the 
very day on which he had first felt within him 
the seeds of death, and as faras human fore. 
sight could arrange, there was nothing for the 
bereaved wife to do, but to live on in her accus- 
tomed way with her children, and old Elsie Cam- 
eron, who had long made her only home with 
the Murrays. And when the memory of the 
dead became softened in the lapse of years, 
there waseven happiness in that quiet house- 
hold. The mother did not forbid her daughters’ 
participation in the pleasures and amusements 
natural to their age; and there were few hearts 
that were not deeply interested in the two orphan 
children of a man widely known and generally 
beloved like Andrew Murray.. They had grown 
upto womanhood with their distinctive traits 
growing stronger and deeper—Agnes still peace- 
ful and serene, diffusing calm and quietude 
wherever her presence fell, like the soft waving 
of the dove’s wing—Helen growing more pas- 
sionate as she came out from the brooding peace 
of her own home, and mingled more with the 
world. 

To their quiet, sea-side town, there came one 
summer an unusual number of strangers. They 
who had been there before, induced many of the 
rambling tourists of the season to accompany 
them thither, and among the crowd came Nor- 
man Ross, a rich Southerner now, but of old, 
only of moderate fortune. He had emigrated 
South at a period when fortunes fell like rain 
upon those who would risk most to obtain them ; 
and he risked all but honor, and won the prize. 
People said he had come to the North to carry 
off a New England bride, in preference to woo- 
ing the luxurious and indolent Southern dames. 
Be that as it might, it was not long before the 
individual bride herself was pointed out in the 
person of Helen Murray. ‘That she favored him 
none could doubt. The pride which had hitherto 
kept all other suitors at a distance, vanished 
before the hope of winning Norman Ross. Not 
that she loved him, for she had not come to that 
point yet. But such a conquest would be grate- 
ful to her ambition, and , her intellect 
would be satisfied with such a companion. 
Some thought it would be hard to say which of 
the sisters was the attraction, but all agreed that 
it lay in Mrs. Murray’s house, and would end in 
his becoming her son-in-law. Agnes, ever look- 
ing at her sister’s interest more than her own, 
persuaded herself and her mother, that Helen 
was the one sought, and she managed always to 
have them alone jf possible, or to busy herself 
with something that required her at the farthest 
window of the little parlor where Norman Ross 
seemed to spend the most of his time. If a look 
of impatience followed her retreating figure, no 
one saw it, for Helen’s eyes were cast down with 
ill-concealed triumph. 

“How can I make Agnes understand that it 
is she that I wish to see?” was his daily ques- 
tion to himself. “I cannot tell her so in the pres- 
ence of her sister, and Helen never leaves the 
room.” And all the time Helen was wonder- 
ing that the declaration did not come, which 
she thought was trembling on his tongue; and 
she grew more and more gracious. 

« The season was waning, and many were 
leaving the sea-side for more sheltered quarters, 
but Norman Ross still lingered. The change 
brought him more frequently to Mrs. Murray’s 
house, and she had begun to like the really true- 
hearted and companionable young man, whose 














society enlivened them all so much. Helen, 





never very communicative, said nothing of her 
own hopes, and Agnes was equally silent. One 
evening Mr. Ross announced his intention of 
leaving the next day. The news was received by 
Helen with surprise and disappointment, for she 
had fully expected him to say something about 
an engagement before he went ; and now it was 
the last evening of his stay. It was late when 
he rose to depart. He went up to Mrs. Murray’s 
chair, and bade her adieu. Some emotion seemed 
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Helen went to visit a friend, to spend the ° 
until she returned. 

“You saved me from ruin, Agnes,” 4 
Norman to his wife, the only time which thé- 
ject was ever mentioned after their mar®- 
“T should infallibly have taken to evil cd, 
had I a wife like your sister.” 

And Agnes so earnestly implored that held 
not judge her too harshly, that he droppthe 
subject forever, thankful that the angel of¢e 





to possess him which he could not conquer. At 
last, he spoke : 

“T may as well tell you, my kind friend, what 
has happened to me, since my idle, rambling life 
commenced. My partner at the South has ab- 
sconded, and I am a beggar, or nearly one, I 
suppose. I tell you this, so that you may not 
think of me again as a rich man.” 

“ Believe me, Mr. Ross,” said Mrs. Murray, 
“that no change could alter you in my eyes. 
Our friendship for you did not grow out of your 
wealth, nor can the loss of it do anything but 
strengthen it. For yourself, I am truly sorry, 
and trust that all is not lost, and that you will 
regain at least a competency.” 

He bowed his thanks, and turned away to 
where Helen was sitting. Poor Helen! old 
Elsie’s prophecy was beginning to work for her 
instead of Agnes, for already a storm was in her 
heart that could not be dissipated in any sun 
that might shine. She felt mortified at the evi- 
dent encouragement she had given to Ross; for 
not a particle of true, unseltish love had been its 
source. Almost formally she returned his good- 
by clasp. Agnes was the last, and she had tears 
in her eyes, Derhaps a suspicion of the truth 
darted acrdéss- his mind, for she gave him her 
hand far more cordially than she had ever done 
before. A gleam of joy lighted up his features ; 
and for a moment he was almost tempted to tell 
her what he had hitherto felt in regard to: her. 

“But no,” he said to himself, “I will never 
ask her to wed my poverty. Ah, now comes the 
sting. And yet,” he added, musingly, “ it would 
be worth the experiment to know which would 
accept me now.” He looked at Helen who had 
sunk back, cold and stately—it was only for a 
moment—he drew Agnes to the door. “Tell 
me, Miss Murray, if your sister—if you think I 
have shown her too much attention?” He spoke 
quickly, almost wildly. 

“T have no right to tell you her thoughts, Mr. 
Ross. For myself I can answer. You have 
shown her sufficient to entitle her to an ex- 
planation.” 

“She shall have it,”” he answered. “ Go to her, 
will you, and say that I wish to speak to her 
alone.” 

Agnes opened the door of her own little con- 


servatory near, and promised to send her sister. . 


“Go to him, Helen,” she said, “and perhaps 
you will comfort him in his misfortune.” 

ip took a scornful curve, but she went 
in, god Served his enld, calm offer of marriage. 
He rejected, and his heart told him it was 
becatise of his poverty. He received his refusal 
with’™ chilling an air as herown. They came 
out ¢ ,ether, and Helen escaped up stairs with- 
out a single word. He went back to the room 
where Agmes was sitting. Her mother had re- 
tired, and she sat there, musing, in the dim light 
of a small lamp, and the imperfect fire light, for 
it was a chilly evening, and required the warmth 
of a fire. 

She started when he came in alone, but tried 
to smile, and said, half gaily, ‘‘May I greet you 
as a brother or not ?” 

He sat down by her and told her all, from the 
beginning up to that very hour when he had 
offered his hand to Helen. ‘I would have mar- 
ried her when my fortunes should have changed,” 
he said, ‘‘ and she should never have known that 
she was not my first and only choice. I know 
what you must think of my doing so; but I 
believe it was the best way. 1 was, however, 
almost perfectly sure that my misfortunes would 
alienate her. Now she cannot complain, because 
she has chosen her own course. Iam free. Tell 
me, then, if when I regain my wealth, I may 
hope to prosper my cause with you, now that 
you know all I have experienced.” 

Agnes feoked up, all radiant with tears. “If 
indeed he had loved her first, and her sister’s in- 
terests would not suffer, she would bind herself 
to him now. Wealth nor poverty should ever 
be a question with her. She would glory in the 
love that could not bestow aught but itself upon 
her.” 

And so the contract was made that bound the 
two together. Helen knew all the next day. 
Apparently there was no pang followed the an- 
nouncement, and that evening saw her flirting 
with young Sherwood, who was both rich and 
handsome, while Agnes gave herself up to the 
new joy of being beloved, even though she had 
parted, perhaps for a long time, with Norman 
Ross. 


His first letter arrived early after his departure. 
His affairs were ot so much involved as he ex- 
pected. With the second, came the news that 
nearly the whole had been refunded by an act of 
sudden penitence, occasioned by a severe illness 
on the part of the offender. Helen’s face turned 
crimson, and her eyes flashed, when this was 
told by Agnes ; but the happy girl saw it not. 
She believed that Helen’s heart was given to 
young Sherwood, and that her attentions to Ross 
were only to cover her attachment to the other. 

But Helen could bear it no longer. She burst 
out into an indignant storm of passion, accused 
Agnes of treachery and double dealing, and 
tannted her with the preference of Norman Ross 
for herself. Altogether, a scene most unworthy 
of a sister was enacted, and the heart of Agnes 
was wounded to the quick by her unjust imputa- 
tions, although she answered her with as much 
gentleness as she could command. 

There was an unwilling listener to this con- 
versation. Unknown to either, young Sher- 
wood had been shown into the next room, and 
heard what forever deterred him from engaging 
himself to Helen Murray. 

* The home of Agnes is in the sunny south, 
where her tness and good form its best 
charm to her husband. Helen received with 
coldness every invitation to visit them; and 
when her mother passed a winter with Agnes, 











brooded over his home. 

Does Helen live unmarried? No; her 
beauty gained her a lover, and his weaS¥p- 
plies her every whim. As the world g she 
is a very tolerable wife to a husband wkares 
little for his home, and finds more confality 
among his boon companions, than in calm 
sunshine of domestic peace. But to} day, 
she has not forgiven Agnes for marry Nor- 
man Ross. Elsie died many years ag@aving 
her prophecy for Agnes unverified. 





TALE OF A MERMAiD. 


An incident was related the othery by an 
old sea captain, who swore to its aufticity in 
the most vehement manner. He wpeaking 
of the famine which occurred some 78 ago in 
the Azores, and other neighboring fds, and 
in Madeira also, and of the straits Which the 
inhabitants were reduced for want 90d. 

“ You see,” said he, “I was lay off Fun- 
chal with a cargo of hardware—ne shears, 
cultivators and such like. I sal the brig 
Skylark from New York. W = ¢ provisions 
gin out, and I calculated to lay & a supply at 
¥ unchal, but there wa’n’t none the” 

° What,” said we, “none ?”” 

“No, none. The cattle had (died, conse- 
quently there warn’t no beef ; she@ad all died, 
and there warn’t no mutton ; he all got the 
measivs, sv there warn’t no porkchickens, all 
eaten up by foxes, so there warm0 tricasees.”” 

“ ghat’s rather a dismal pictu’” Was our re- 
ply ; “how did the peopie procufood # ih 

“Food ! weil, they kind o’liyOn yarbs and 
rootsg stole mules—the only og that didn’t 
die—@ad eat them.” 

“ How about fish—couldn’t +y take fish as 
usual ?” 

‘“Nary fish; the fish all weout o’ them air 
latitudes. There warn’t evesharks left, let 
alone anything worth catching 

“ Why, that was strange.” 

a Yes; the only thing left the harbor was 
mermaids, and they were nij onto starvation, 
too.” 

“The what?” we asked imrprie 

“The mermaids! Can’. hear ? ” yelled 
the captain, angry at even ant of skepticism. 

hat, do you believe the are such crea- 
tures as mermaids ?” 

“Do I betieve it? No don’t believe it; I 
know it. Reckon, strangel’ve seed a dozen of 
’em ata time, a tumblin’ ime surf like a lot of 
monkeys among the riggi’ 

“Indeed ; and what do ey feed upon?” 

“ Well, 1 reckon, princilly fish. I’ve seen 
’em catch herrin’, strang; and eat ’em up raw, 
as fast as a Dutch, baby kj eat pickles.” 

“ But how did they getlong at the time you 
speak of ¢’”’ we inquired, ideavoring to assume 
an appearance of credul/. “‘ You said the fish 
had entirely disappeared 

“I did and the poorermaids suffered —. 
Why, one night as I w comin’ 
town to the quay wher the brig’s was tied 
up, I seed a tire burniy on the beach. I reck- 
oned first it was a lot © drunken sailors makin’ 
punch. Well, I bormp towards it, and what 
d’ye think it.was ad 

Of course we gave up. 

“ Well, I’ll teli yovand then ~_ can see the 
state of starvation fob wasin. Stranger,’ and 
here the captain puld on a solemn tace, “it 
was a mermaid sim’ over a fire, cookin’ her 
own tail for supper !~Anickerbocker. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared fathe Flag of our Union.] 








Fair is the meadrws green,—the valley’s copse,— 
The hillock’s «es of flowers,— 
The alder-brook-she reed encircled pond, 
Over-snowed Wt blossom showers. 
'REDERICH VON MaTTHisson. 
Work for the Season. 

Dahlias should planted out in June; the plants 
being placed four ¢ five feet apart every way. The cut- 
tings of green-hom plants may be set out fearlessly. 
The Aphides now agin to appear on Roses, and should be 
instantly destroyAby dipping the tops of the shoots in 
water and gentlyitaking them while in the water. All 
the insects will b thus removed without injury to the 
plant. A brow; grub now often appears in the rose- 
buds, which shdld be carefully removed by the hand. 
Home gardenersake this month in preference to May for 
clipping box edings and hedges. 
Shading. 

A very impotant point to be observed in transplanting 
is shading. nder plants often die because not carefully 
protected fror the heat ofthe sun. If it were possible to 
transplant wihout injuring the tiny fibrous roots, and if 
the plants wee immediately supplied with plenty of wa- 
ter, shading rould not be required. An inverted flower- 
pot is usefulfor that purpose. Let it be placed over the 
plant duringthe day, removed at night when the dews 
begin to fal, and replaced before the moisture is dried 
from the lewes. 

Rule to .e observed in Transplanting. 

Never biry the collar of a plant, except a few annuals, 
such as basams and a few other plants which send out 
roots abow the collar of the plant. Most plants thrive 
very mucl better after a careful transplanting. Hya- 
cinths donot bear transplanting at all; in fact very few 
bulbous woted plants do. Asa general rule it is best 
never to oury the collar of the plant, and take up a large 
lump of rth round the roots. 





Benthsmia. 

A very handsome evergreen shrub, with large, white, 
showy flowers, which are succeeded by scarlet fruit hav- 
ing theapp of a large berry. It is h 
tender, and requires the protection of a wall. It thrives 
best in loam, and may be propagated by layers, cuttings 
or seeds, which it produces in abundance. 














Flower-Pots. 





Sester’s Picnic. 


Ata public dinner, s man, while relating something to 
e company about two Chinese women, said: 
“1 dec lare they were the ugliest women I have seen 





an 

There b happening to be two maiden ladies present of no 
remarkable beauty, the speaker, who was a little misty, 
began to think he had made a mess of it, and that they 
would imagine he was alluding to them; 80, to put mat- 
ters straight, as he thought, he added, “the present com- 
pany excepted.” 

Roars of laughter ensued, and, in a few mifutes, both 
speaker and ladies had vanished. 


The following dialogue passed, a short time since, be- 
fore a court in England, between witness and 
a lawyer: 
er—If a person, lying on wet straw, were deprived 
of all the comforts and necessaries of life, would it not 
hasten death? 

Doctor— That would greatly depend on whether he had 
previously been accus to them 
Lawyer—Do you mean to tell us "that if a person lived 
ina aaaeal nd it would not be injurious to him? 

Doctor think not, if he had lived for sixty or seventy 


~~ 


When ill, ¥ le called 
upon hy oe having reason to suppose that he who 
never laid by any coe might be in want of it at such 
an emergency, offered him his purse. 
aps,’ said he, ‘*more may be convenient than 
you have by you; friends should never wait to be solicit- 
ed; here is a purse with a hundred louis d’ors, which 
you must permit me to leave at your disposal.” 
** 1 consider them,” said Marivaux, * as received and 
used; permit me now to return them with the gratitude 
such 8 favor ought to excite.” 
SAAN nn nenns 
Mr. Brown called in at a neighbor's and was urged to 
take Jest which he did, the old all the while saying: 
am afraid, Mr. Brown, you will not make outa 
oumen ; you have eaten nothing: do eat some more 
a = hy stepped out, he heard the old lady say to her 
“ W .. I do declare, I shouldn't think Mr. Brown 
had eaten anything for a month ” 


ee ees 


A bride of some months, finding herself alone one even- 
ing with her spouse, was attacked by a severe fit of 
yawnin, g- 
‘You are tired of being with me, I presume,’ ho said, 
somewhat offended. 

** Not at all my dear love,” she replied; ‘ but you and 
Lare now but one; and, to say the trut th, I always get 
stupid when | am ‘alone.” 


years in it. 





~~ 





Peewee 


Speaking of a piece of poetry, the Knickerbocker says: 
“Our Neopet says he can vag 8 us more of the 
same sort’? O, no—don’t! As Prince D’Artois, of the 
exiled family of France. said to Philip Kemble in Edin- 
burgh, when asked to come the second time to see him 
play Falstaff: * Ah, no, Mo’ssieu’ Kemble: it was very 
pany ee 1 smilie ver’ moche: but one such fun it was 


SAAN RN et 


‘The merciful man is merciful to his beast. ” So thinks 
Heaekiah T —and therefore when there comes a 
hot day in July,—his pasture field having no shade in it, 
—he takes his large family umbrella, and holds it above 
“*cld Brindle.” The folks in his neighborhood believe 
eo is as good as he is lazy—which is saying a great 


Nn en eee 


We should pity those, who, by twisting and turning, 
bowing and scraping, to public opinion, seek to improve 
their reputation. They know how w and frail they 
are, and see the terrible Bap resected of thinking and speak- 
ing as the dear old dam Custom, thinks aud 
So says an pot Roce paper. Lady Custom is 
aa old ‘beldame. Rhee os paints aeerade 


* Does this razor go easy?" asked the barber of a vic- 
tim, who was writhing under a clums: 34 instrument, 
whose chief recommendation was a strong handle. 

** Weil,” replied the poor fellow, ** that depends u 
what you cali this operation. tt you are skinning me, it 
goes tolerably easy; but, if you’re shaving me, it goes 
rather hard!” 


ee een 


“Mr. Smith, you said you officiated in a pulpit—do 
you mean to say that you preached?” 
se an sir; I held @ light for a man that did.” 
» the co cou: you y. They 
d that the di came from you. ” 
“ ‘No, sir, I only threw a light o on it.” 
‘+ No levity, Mr. Smith—stand degn.” 


SN ee eee 


Prescription.—We defy any one to translate the follow- 
ing prescription, which was handed in at Mathew's drug 
store yesterday. It is short, terse, sententious, thus: 
“* PINCH RUT AND SiN1!” 
It was Age up, ond | put up right.— Repablic. 
That clear enough. It means ‘ Pink root and 


ANA AAAA AR ens 








A “‘ hoss ” doctor in Olean, made a bet of twenty dol- 
lars that he could remove from any horse anythiug na- 
ture bad not placed upon the bens: 
spavin, etc. A wag took the bet, showed him a mort- 
gage for one hundred and fitty dollars on a favorite horse, 
and pocketed the twenty dollars. 


?AL PALA 


** Pray, sir,” said a person at the back end of a crowd, 
to apother who had just joined it, “ pray, don’t press 
upon me—there’s no one benind ou.” 

* But there may be presently,” said the other; ‘ be- 
sides, sir, what’ 8 the good of bein’ in a crowd if one may 
not shove?? 

An attorney poe & bench of — a short 
time ago, told the bench, with great gravit: 
“That he had two witnesses in court, in behalf of his 
client, and they would be sure to speak the truth—for 
had no opp ity to with them 


Aen en 


4 post-office clerk in Chicago came near drowning the 
other evening, and was asked by # companion what he 
thought about during the critical period. 

Thought about,” said he, * I was thioking what the 
morniog paper would say about it 


Sp ane nae 


* Sir,” said a burly fellow, of no enviable character, 
* 7 have the largest neck of any man in the city.” 

** Very likely,” said his neighbor; ‘and I saw yester- 
day the largest rope in the city—put that and that to- 
gether.” 








aes 


An ark is now being built by a man out West in an- 
ticipation of the next flood—of tears shed by his wife 
when he refuses to take her to the opera. He thinks he 
can weather the storm. 





Old Sir James Herring was remonstrated with for not 
rising earlier, and advised to make up his miud toit. 
“T can make up my mind to it,” said he, * but I cannot 
make up my body.” 


ANNA RAR AAA nt 


A surgeon once waited u an eccentric gentleman 
with his bill for medicines aud visits. The patient agieed 
to pay for the m and return the visits. 

A Western editor wishes to bese whether the law re- 
cently enacted against the carrying of deadly weapous, 
applies to doctors who carry pills in their pockets. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after tweive years of unequalled prosperity vt popularity, 
has become s “ household word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and a Gane 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

JO™ It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya!l pages 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems. 

sea, discov miscellany, witand humor 

“—} It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who ha 

years of editorial experience in 





Flower-pots ef red, porous kind of earth are 
much better for the plants than the more ornamental 
kinds. Glazed pots are most suitabie for plants kept in 
balconies which are much exposed to the air, as they do 
not admit of transpiration from the sides, and conse- 
quently the earth contained in them docs not soon be- 
come dry. 


Celsia. 
Half hardy annuals and biennials, with showy, yellow 
flowers. They are generally raised in a hot bed, though 


if the season be a forward one they may grow freely inthe 
open air. The 0. urticcefolia bears scarlet flowers, and is 


included in the genus Alonsca. 





Glechoma. 
The Ground Ivy. 


There are two species: one with 
blue flowers, which is = British weed ; and the other, with 
pink flowers, which is a native of Hungary. They will 


n Boston 
(O™ It conteins in its large, wel! filled and deeply lo- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
(Or It numbers among its reguiar contributors the 
t male and female writers in the Fragen / 
Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
teste for all that is good and lyrege - io humanity 


(> It is acknew the good influence uf such 
& paper: in the heme Jo ts almost incaleulabie. 
Its suggestive pages 


ig a) eeapenttes ® iu the young an in- 
ae, —_— and add to of knowledge. 
columns are free frem politics 3 all jarring 
i object elo 10 male home 
he these reasons that it has Y yeu beige 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, 
4 wubsoribers, *\ 
person sending us | nies 
mA receive the therteenth copy gratir 
Any 





both grow in any common garden soil, and may be in 


creased by dividing the roots. 
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Entered according to Act of Con, +3- the year 1868, 
by M. M. Bartow, in the ¢ rk’ Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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THE SECRET OF CONFESSION, | 


A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘sTEEL AND GOLD,” THE ‘“pRipe OF pans,” 
THE ‘ PHANTOM OF THe SRA," ETC., BO. 


[continuED.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
DESOLATION, 


Wirn slow and faltering steps Lucia sought 
her home, now doubly desolate, and as the full 
extent of her misfortunes forced itselt upon her 
mind, the blow nearly overwhelmed her. To 
have lost her father by a deed of violence, seem- 
ed in itself calamity enough, but now to have 
that loss charged upon her gallant and trac: 
hearted lover, was a bitter aggravation—the 
feather weight added to the crushing load of sor- 
row. She moved upon her homeward way like 
one in a dream, heeding not the pitying glances 
of all who beheld her, for the news of the accusa- 
tion and the arrest had spread like wildfire 
through the city. Never had such a thing been 
heard of before in Ajaccio. Young girls gazed 
sadly at the pale, beautiful face of Lucia, and old 
men bowed their heads before her. 


Having reached her home, Lucia Montaldi 


found there a number of sympathizing friends, 
all ready to aid her as best they could. Paoli 
Foscari, the infuriated father, was there, and 
he gdvanced to speak to the young gfri, afl 
resi fell back. There was an ait of wildness 


almost amounting to the glance of incipient in- , 


sanity in his face, as he stepped forth to greet her 
and take her hand. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “tell me, is the report 
true that floats on the wings of the wind through 
out this city ?” 


The voice of Nicola and his father sounded 


very much alike, and as, at its sound, Lyeia 
raised her head for the first time, many there 
were who almost shuddered at the despair lurk 
ing in those bright eyes. 

Lucia raised her head at the question, as we 
have said, but did not appear to comprehend, for 
a strange smile passed over lips that returned no 
answer. 

“Art dumb?” asked old Paoli, as he seized 
the arm of the bewildered girl, and grasped i 
with such unconscious force as to extort a ery oi 
pain. “ Speak, girl, where is my son 1” 

[SKE ENGRAVING. | 

“Gone! gone!” said Lucia, in a despairing 
tone, a8 her head feli upoa her breast, and her 
arm, on which the old man relinquished bis 
grasp, drooped by her side. 

“Is this story 1 have heard on my way fron 
the bath, true? Have they—bhave they dared u 
arrest iy son !”’ 

Lucia seemed to shake off the stupor into 
which she had sunk as these accents fell upon 
her ear. Drawing up her noble form w its ful! 
heigtt, and louking around her with a clear eye, 
she owid, in a voice distinctly audible in ever) 
part of the wide room : 

* Sire—the story is too true. The authorities 
have dared w arrest my brave, kind Nicola, fo 
the marder of my dear old tather.” 

Then the sudden energy she had mustered t 
meet the Crisis passed away, and, covering he 
face with her hauds, the poor girl wept bitterly 
Her grief touched almost every heart within the 
room, and among the women present there war 
not a dry eye. 

Signor Foscari, however, still standing at her 
side, did not give way to his emotions, wheihe 
flerce or gentie in their character Bendis 
down, he asked, in a deep whisper 

“ Do you think him guilty, Lucia?” 

The question sent the blood through the an 
happy girl's veins like lightning, banished ever 
trace of woman » weakness, gave fire wo her €): 
and freedom and eloquence w ber tongue. Onc 


more the color mounted to her cheeks, onee mu 
her head was proudly raised, as she turned feree 
ly on the speaker, forgetting bis age aud his re 
lationship to the accused, as she demanded 

“ How dare you ask that question, and of me 


bow you pot that it implies & suspicion 
t16Guilt coupled with the name of Nico 
casi! id miy foolish tears lead you to thir 


tforac bia I him guilt) 
1 ca , 


his image from my 
heart, ay, if m 


No Corsican gir 
has tears fora my bour of weaknes 
* past—none of you, dear friends, who hay 
rallied round me in my hour of trial shall mour: 
that sorrow has humbled the energy of Lac 
Montaldi. Signor Fuscari, I crave pardon § 















